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Labour’s Responsibility 


HICHEVER political party is proved, in a fortnight’s 

time, to have won the general election, it is becoming 
clear that a period of labour unrest lies ahead. Strikes in trans- 
port undertakings and “go slow” movements at the docks 
are signs of a troubled mood. There is no need to be alarmist ; 
nothing like the open industrial war of the uneasy post- 
Armistice months after the last war is to be expected. But 
a time when the fullest effort is still demanded from skeleton 
staffs after the immediate incentive has passed, when manpower 
shortages are, tor the moment, intensified rather than relaxed, 
when the first reductions from high wartime rates of pay are 
beginning to.appear—this is hardly the time to expect serene 
and unbroken industrial peage. If the Conservative Government 
continues in office and giyes.an appearance of lack of sympathy 
with what the workers regard as their just grievances, there 
might be an epidemic of “ grudge strikes.” And if a Labour 
Government takes office, then—if all British and foreign 
precedents are followed—there is likely to be even more indus- 
trial unrest, not indeed te coerce the workers’ government, but 
to assist in breaking down resistance to its policy. 

The next few months are clearly a time when industrial 
statesmanship of a high order will be needed. It is too obvious 
to require arguing that the country cannot afford to have any 
large-scale stoppages ; in many different trades, the margins 


between just enough and too little are painfully narrow, and the: 
strain on transport alone is so great that there could be no 
making up for time once lost. The greater is the need for full re- 
cognition by employers and the Government of the touchy and 
exhausted mood of the common man and for the greatest care in 
explaining any changes in pay or in working conditions that are 
necessary. But the responsibility should not be on the one side 
only. Trade unionists possibly underestimate the extent and 
degree of suppressed irritation with them among the general 
public and particularly among the men and women returning 
from the forces. The trade unions should remember that they 
and their members have done well out of the war while most 
people have done badly ; one or two spectacular stoppages 
of work—particularly by trades that are in the public cye— 
might produce a surprising reaction. On both sides, there 
should be the most sincere efforts to avoid disagreements and 
to settle them by peaceful means when they come. The unions, 
in particular, would be well advised to concert some effective 
means of preventing the nuisance of “ unauthorised ” strikes. 
But the attainment of industrial peace, important though it 
is, is only the minor and negative aspect of the labour move- 
ment’s collaboration in economic policy. The trade unions are 
now a recognised estate of the realm. Their power has grown so 
great and is so solidiv established that very little in this country, 
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can be undertaken against them. If there is to be an effective 
economic policy in the next few years, if the houses are to be 
built, if full employment is to be attained, if a rising standard 
of living is to be secured, the unions will have to play their part. 
And if these objects are not attained, the unions cannot hope 
to escape their share of the blame. This is true whichever party 
is in power. If the Conservatives have the primary responsibility, 
the unions can choose between co-operation and wrecking—but 
wrecking would ruin the country as well as the Tories, and the 
unions have shown in two wars that they are not wreckers. If 
it is to be a Labour Government, then the unions could play a 
wrecking role still more easily by exploiting their position, by 
pitching their demands too high, by taking all and giving 
nothing. 

Perhaps the most essential point to be made is that the unions 
will have a lot to give if the economic policy is to be a success. 
Much has been said in recent years of the concessions that 
private business, what used to be called Capital, will have to 
make if the state is to assume purposive direction of the national 
economy. By and large, the business man has listened dutifully 
and in the war years the Right has evinced a remarkably elastic 
willingness to concede—without the protection of a Restoration 
of Pre-war Practices Act. By contrast, not nearly enough has 
been said about the concessions that will be required of the Left. 
The trade unions have, in fact, been handled with kid gloves 
in most of the active discussion of the economic problems that lie 
ahead. It is, for example (as was pointed out in these columns 
at the time), one of the most notable omissions from Sir William 
Beveridge’s masterly book on “ Full Employment in a Free 
Society ” that he either omits entirely or glosses over the impli- 
cations for labour policy of the programme he advocates. Yet 
the implications are profound, since they involve nothing less 
that a transformation of the whole basis of the trade union 
movement. The movement was created and has grown up as an 
aggressive organisation, out to represent the interests of its 
members against those of other groups, and if necessary against 
those of all other groups of the community. In the beginning, 
this was obviously the right, the only possible, course. 
In the period of the unions’ growing maturity it still seemed 
natural, since in an uncontrolled economy, there were still great 
advantages to be won by bargaining power. But if the national 
economy is now to be under conscious direction—not indeed in 
its details, but in its main shape and structure—an anti-social 
attitude by the unions would be disastrous, since they have, in 
effect, a power of veto over public policy. 


* 


The need for the change can be simply and amply illustrated. 
Sir William Beveridge defines full employment as a state in 
which there are more jobs than men to fill them. Not everybody 
will agree with his definition as a practical aim for public policy, 
or with his estimate of a permissible maximum of 3 per cent of 
unemployment. But even if the actual achievement fell short of 
that figure there would still be a state of great stringency in the 
labour market, A state of affairs would be produced in which 
every trade union would be compelled, if it listened to its tradi- 
tion and training or to the clamour of the disaffected among its 
members, to sue for higher wages, Each union, in its own trade, 
could in such conditions of buoyant trading doubtless secure its 
demands without too much difficulty. Nevertheless, a general 
movement to increase wage rates would convert full employ- 
meni into a spiral of inflation, Indeed, unless some means can be 
devised to prevent the unions from taking advantage ofa situa- 
tion that they are conditioned by their whole upbringing to 
exploit to the utmost, full employment will be a very dangerous. 
state of affairs. This is a simple and obvious danger. What have 
the unions to say to it? 

Or again, full employment in any acceptable sense requires a 
considerably greater degree of mobility of labour—between 
industries if not between areas—than has prevailed in the recent 
past. It would obviously be nonsense to create artificial employ- 
ment for trades that were dying out and a contradiction of the 
aim of the policy to maintain them in idleness. A deliberate 
policy of training redundant workers for new trades is admit- 
tedly a difficult thing for the trade union movement to 
stomach, for while such a transfer entails no loss of membership 
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to the whole movement, it does impose loss on individual unions 
Yet it is clearly necessary. Are the unions quite sure that they 
are making as big a contribution as they should to the solution 
of this very important difficulty in the mechanics of full employ- 
ment? 

In the other great department of economic policy, the raising 
of national productivity, a positive contribution by the unions 
is no less necessary, In an agreement for post-war collaboration 
recently concluded between the two great American labour 
federations and the United States Chamber of Commerce, the 
very first of the seven objects listed is “ improvement in produc- 
tive capacity and technical progress.” And this is its proper 
place, for all else is dependent upon it, But would the British 
Labour movement give a due priority to the need for increases 
in productive capacity—as an aim of Labour policy? The 
observer may beg leave to doubt it, in spite of some stirrings 
in recent months. The obstructions imposed. by restrictive 
practices of all kinds—particularly the over-staffing of machines 
whose whole purpose is to be labour-saving—are familiar, but 
there is very little real sign of their removal, 

Perhaps even more important is the general attitude towards 
their work that fifty years «5 Marxist doctrine have bred in 
the workers. The technical backwardness and low productivity 
of British industry when compared with American can be 
blamed in part on the sluggishness of management, in part on 
the tax policies of the Government, In a series of articles on “A 
Policy for Wealth ” which appeared in The Economist nearly a 
year ago the greatest emphasis was laid on the need for more 
and better mechanical equipment. That emphasis is not now 
withdrawn. But the accumulation of evidence since then has 
made it clear that alongside the mechanical improvement there 
needs to be set a psychological improvement. Cases are known 
of firms who operate with identical machinery, both in Britain 
and America, and who consistently get higher productivity, and 
can therefore pay higher wages, in America, because there the 
ordinary man has not been imbued with the idea that it is pos- 
sible to produce less and consume more, all at the expense 
of some anonymous “They,” who can be squeezed for the 
difference. The squeezability of the British “ They ”—that 
is, all elements in the national income other than wages them- 
selves—is now exhausted. 

The primary need now is to re-establish in the ordinary 
man’s mind the idea that there is a direct connection between 
his own output and his own income. If the unions would join 
in a campaign of industrial education of this kind—similar to 
the wartime drive for production—then, as was suggested in 
The Economist’s Election Manifesto, some sort of solemn 
treaty should be concluded with them guaranteeing that the 
lion’s share of any benefit from increased productivity should 
go to the wage-earner, The lion’s share is not the whole—the 
wealth-producing capital must be remunerated sufficiently to 
maintain its flow—nor would it be right that any benefits of 
increased productivity in an industry should go exclusively to 
the wage-earners in that particular industry, who may have had 
little to do with it and may deserve a bonus no better than 
the workers in other industries less susceptible of technical im- 
provement. Some part of the benefits of technical progress must 
be allowed to go, by lower prices, to the generality of consumers. 
But the principle does mean that a demonstration must be made 
at all times that the ordinary man is the main beneficiary of the 
fruits of progress and that they are not squandered on the 
capitalist or the rentier. 

Along some such lines as these it is possible to envisage a 
revised trade union movement playing a powerful and useful 
part in a positive programme of economic development. But 
clearly it would require considerable changes in the outlook of 
the movement—changes that cannot be effected by resolutions 
at annual congresses. Nor is it within the powers of the Trades 
Union Congress to commit the movement as a whole, in a 
matter which would require an alteration of course from every 
single union. It is not for the outsider to say how the movement 
can best change its organisation and habits of thoughts to meet 
the requirements of the new era that is now opening. But he is 
within his rights in insisting that the movement shall pay atten- 
tion to its new responsibilities and make p-oposals for shoulder- 
ing them. 
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Misgivings 


OR weeks now a dispute has raged in France over the future 

of the Constitution. Broadly speaking, the more conserva- 
ively minded favour a return to the Constitution of 1875 and 
he methods prescribed in it for instituting constitutional 
hange. It was generally believed that General de Gaulle also 
upported this approach. The Left on the whole adheres to the 
idea of a national Convention—a single sovereign Constituent 
Assembly, elected by universal suffrage and carrying in itself 
ull powers—executive, legislative and constituent, 

On July roth Genesal de Gaulle and his Ministers unani- 
mously produced their own project for ending the period of 
provisional government and for moving by way of a constituent 
assembly to full republican legality. The plans represent an 
ngenious amalgam of both solutions and can perhaps be most 
learly explained in terms of a chronology. 


1. On September 23rd and 3oth elections will be held for 
the Conseils Généraux—a kind of County Council. 

2. On October 14th the electors will be asked to do two 
things: to elect parliamentary representatives and to cast their 
vote in a referendum. The referendum will offer them two 
choices—the Constitution of 1875 or a single Constituent 
Assembly. 

3. If the voters opt for the 1875 Constitution, the machinery 
laid down in it for changing the Constitution will automatically 
come into effect. The elected representatives will become 
Deputies of a new Chamber. A Senate will then be elected 
in the normal manner by indirect suffrage through the Conseils 
Geénéraux. Then Senate and Chamber can come together as a 
National Assembly empowered to modify the Constitution. 

4. If the voters opt for a single Constituent Assembly, the 
elected representatives will become members of _ this 
Assembly. This Assembly will have the responsibility of elect- 
ing a head of the Government. Thereafter, however, their 
powers will be limited in both the executive and legislative 
spheres. The Government chosen by the new “chef de 
gouvernement ” will be responsible to him alone. Only certain 
legislative acts—concerning the Budget, treaties with foreign 
Powers and structural changes in French society—will need to 
be referred to the Constituent Assembly. 

5. The Constituent Assembly must conclude its work in 
seven months. If at the end of this time no agreement has been 
reached, there will be elections for a new Constituent Assembly. 
If agreement has been reached, the new Constitution will be 
submitted for ratification to a second referendum. 

6. The Provisional Government will hold office as long as 
the Constituent Assembly continues its deliberations. 

This project has received, from the outset, a very mixed 
reception both to Right and Left. It is not very easy to be 
precise about opinion on. the Right ; it is an amorphous body 
at the moment, extremely difficult to define in terms of precise 
political groupings apart from Louis Marin’s Fédération 
Républicaine. Nevertheless, it is broadly true that the Right 
together with the Radical Socialists are, on the whole, dis- 
appointed because the General has not chosen simply to return 
to the Constitution of 1875. The Left is sharply divided, On 
the whole the Socialists are ready to accept the project as a 
workable compromise, As the chief Socialist organ, Le Populaire, 
put it, 

It is possible to take exception to some of the arrangements, 
but it shows as a whole a praiseworthy desire to respect the 
sovereignty of the people and although it uses the form of a 
referendum, it manages to avoid anything that might be 
taken for a plebiscite or a personal vote of confidence. 

Against this must, however, be set M. Le Troquer’s strong 
statement that he was equally opposed to seven months’ or ten 
years’ irresponsible government, 

The Mouvement Républicain Populaire—the successor to 
the old Christian Democrats—is more grudging in its approval, 
although it appears to accept the compromise. Its chief criticism 
is directed against the timing of the elections for the Conseils 
Généraux. These elections, coming so soon before the consti- 


tuent elections, will confuse the electorate and by setting up 
the machinery necessary for the 1875 Constitution, will seem to 
suggest the Government’s preference for a return to the old 
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in France 


Constitution. Other sections of the Resistance movement have 
given the project an equally lukewarm reception ; but have not 
rejected it outright, 

Very different is the attitude of the Communist Party, of 
the Confédération Générale du Travail, of the Front Natwonal, 
which is largely led by Communists, and of various other resis- 
tance groups. Here condemnation is absolute, According to the 
Communist daily, Humanite. 


The country is not to be able to escape from the weak- 
nesses and vices of the 1875 Constitution without accepting a 
Constituent Assembly whose powers will be limited to those 
of.a Constitutional Commission, and which will be set up 
along with the establishment of a sort of presidential power, 
with authoritarian tendencies. 


The paper makes it clear that one solution and one only will 
be acceptable to the Communists: 

The sovereign Constituent Assembly from which the 
Government receives it authority, and before which it is 
responsible—that is the only solution conforming to demo- 
cratic tradition and to the principles of democracy. 

The Communists, therefore, bitterly attack General de Gaulle 
for not presenting the people with three choices—the 1875 
Constitution, the limited Constituent or the full sovereign Con- 
stituent Assembly, They attack equally strongly the continuance 
of provisional Government as an attempt to prolong purely 
personal authority. The reasons for the General’s failure are, 
they aver, his fear of the popular verdict, his politique de 
méfiance. They are not prepared to force the issue with a minis- 
terial crisis—the two Communist members of General de 
Gaulle’s Government voted for the project—but they will cer- 
tainly be the spearhead of a violent campaign to secure its 
modification, 
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The extraordinary thing about this violent debate is that, 
superficially, it is a sort of shadow play. General de Gaulle’s 
apparent desire to limit the powers of the Constituent Assembly 
is in reality defeated in advance, An Assembly genuinely elected 
by popular vote will enjoy such prestige that no smal] technical 
barriers will hold back the flood of its authority. If it wishes to 
impose its sovereignty on a provisional government, it will 
undoubtedly have the power to do so, Equally, however, the 
Constituent Assembly, if it does its main job, will be far too 
busy elaborating the Constitution to exercise anything like day- 
to-day control. A mass of legislation must inevitably be carried 
through by “orders in council,’ and if every one is to be sub- 
mitted to the oversight of the Constituent Assembly, there will 
certainly be no Constitution at the end of seven months. In any 
case, the fixing of a date for terminating both the Assembly and 
the Provisional Government would in any reasonable situation 
convince both sides of the workability of the arrangements. 


But France today is not in a reasonable situation. The country 
is hagridden by doubts and fears and suspicions. Both sides 
are in very truth pursuing a politique de méfiance. The store 
they both set by legalistic safeguards and clever constitutional 
tricks simply represents a light surface disturbance welling up 
from a deep convulsion. The Left has come more and more 
strongly to distrust General de Gaulle. A certain delicacy has 
restrained them in the past—the delicacy that blames the 
advisers of the great man and not the man himself. But the 
restraint has worn thin. He is now openly accused of secking 
personal power. His critics point to the sabre rattling and the in- 
sistence on national prestige in his foreign policy. At home, they 
see no genuine economic reorganisation, but instead the black 
market spreading cancerously all over France, and the deux cent 
familles, still in favoured positions, joined daily by new families 
enriched in the speculators’ paradise of short supply and hungry 
demand. They criticise the purge, which has eliminated a few 
of the little men but left the major traitors untouched. Pétain’s 
trial is promised for the end of the month—but it is the general 
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belief that there will be more delays. And more than the failure 
to punish the traitors, the presence of Vichy men in posts of 
confidence everywhere fills the Left with foreboding. Some 
Frenchmen are apparently at last beginning to see that Vichy 
officers were still in authority in Syria. The massacres at Con- 
stantine in Algeria have rudely awakened them to a realisation 
of the extent to which the administration of Algeria is full of 
Pétain’s men. The Army has steadily eliminated the Resistance 
officers. In their place are the Pétainist cadres. The Left is 
beginning to fear that General de Gaulle, however genuine his 
conversion to republicanism in 1941 and 1942, is reverting to 
type among the men of his old surroundings. Is he, after all, 
just another General? 

But méfiance of the Right, of a “ Fifth Column,” of a return 
of authoritarian government is not the only méfiance in France. 
Distrust of the Left in general and of the Communists in par- 
ticular is as strong a current. The fears of the Right are obvious. 
They are simply the normal reaction of Conservative elements 
to the threat of social change and are directed against the Left 
as a whole. Distrust of the Communists is more subtle and more 
difficult to define, for it is felt not only on the Right. It also 
divides the Left. 

Left wing opinion in France to-day probably represents 60 
to 70 per cent of the population—but it is profoundly divided. 
All shades of radical opinion are agreed on the absolute necessity 
of drastic social change—the programme of the National 
Council of Resistance with its demands for a large measure of 
nationalisation is probably regarded as only a necessary mini- 
mum. But many non-Communists fear that the Communists 
are committed not so much to social revolution as to the pur- 
suit of power and that their victory would entail totalitarian 
politics at home—the spectre of unanimity—and subjection to 
Soviet Russia abroad. The Left wing Catholic monthly Esprit 
expressed this difficulty in asking: 

However close we are to the Communists, how can we fail to 
feel ourselves their hostages ; how can we fail to fear that these 
brothers of ours—so admirably devoted, so strong, so solid, 
so committed—may sacrifice France to the success of Com- 
munism or to Soviet imperialism justifying its appetite for 
conquest by a doctrine of universal emancipation? 

This distrust creates the desperate dilemma of French 
politics. To prevent the drift to authoritarianism, to secure the 


The Economic Council 


T has become almost a truism to say that whereas the political 
efforts of the League of Nations were doomed to failure, 
because of the reluctance of its Member States to shoulder their 
responsibilities, the League’s activities in the economic and 
social field were markedly successful. This is true up to a 
point. The work of the various League agencies in the promo- 
tion of health and social welfare, in the control of the drug 
traffic and of the traffic in women and children, in the repatria- 
tion of war prisoners and refugees, in the standardisation of 
international statistics and the collection and dissemination of 
information generally, in financial assistance to Central Euro- 
pean countries, and in the raising of social and labour standards 
through the medium of the International Labour Organisation, 
shone like a good deed in an increasingly naughty world between 
1919 and 1939. But a more searching scrutiny of the League’s 
record will show a failure to solve any of the really important 
international economic problems hardly less disastrous than 
the failure to reach political agreement. The League had a 
competent instrument in its Economic and Financial Commit- 
tee to carry out agreed economic policies. But there were no 
agreed policies on the important matters~such as tariffs and 
trade obstructions, currency, emp t and migration—and 
however perfect the instrument, it was bound to fail, because of 
the unwillingness of the Governments to apply it. 
This historical introduction is by way of warning to the 
sixty signatories of the San Francisco Charter. It would certainly 
seem—to judge from the text of the declaration—that the 
United Nations are determined to avoid the mistakes of the 
past and to place their economic and social relationships on 
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radical reforms so urgently needed, the groups on the L¢, 
must work together. All see this necessity. All express it, Ty 7 
unity of the Resistance is a constant theme ; and there can }) 
no effective unity without the Communist Party, which is noy_ 
the strongest working class party in France. Yet if unity is jy) 
mean the swallowing up of all other movements by the Com.) 
munists, can liberty and humanism and the tradition of Westen, 
Europe survive? ; | 
According to the answer they give to this question, the varioy’ 
groups on the Left are taking sides. The CGT, a s 
minority group in the Movement de Libération Nationale, som 
of the Radicals, some of the MRP, have decided that the on) 
hope for a reformed radical France is to work with the Com.’ 
munists. They have founded the Movement Unifié de |. 
Renaissance, the MUR, which is to be a sort of Popular Fro 
to which people will affiliate individually. On the other hand? 
the Socialist Party and the majority of the MLN still reject; 
unified movement with the Communists, fearing that thei | 
dynamism, self-confidence ‘and iron discipline would soon lead | 
to the absorption of all other groups. 
In the light of these deep divisions it is possible to interpret} 
the provisions of the new constitutional project and the attacts 
they have provoked. General de Gaulle, the Right and Centr’ 
and those of the Left who fear Communist domination ar 
anxious or at least prepared for’ checks on an_ unbridled | 
popular assembly, which they fear will give too much power to | 
the Communists, The Communists, on the other hand, and th: | 
part of the Left which is ready to work with them, want no 7 
checks and balances because they are convinced the popul © 
verdict will be for them, At present, there seems no clear way © 
out.of the dilemma into which French politics has fallen. Ever | 
if the Government’s proposals are substantially adopted—a _ 
they probably will be—the deep cleavages remain. The most 7 
hopeful outcome would be the creation of a new Popular Front, 
including the Socialists and all the Left, strong enough in its 
own right to lead the Communists towards a programme o/ 
liberty and democracy. Such a movement would enjoy a majority 
and would not abuse it. But the outcome which many French- 
men fear to be more likely is a continued split on the Left 
which may render France in a very real sense ungovernable. I 
which case, the drift to an authoritarian regime would be diff- 
cult to resist. 


an equally sound footing with their political relationships. The ~ 
Economic and Social Council of the new United Nations ~ 
Organisation is given pride of place in the Charter, and is | 
made the instrument for carrying out the declared aims of | 
international economic co-operation. Article 55 of the Charter | 
defines the objective, to which the signatories have pledged | 
themselves, jointly and separately, to achieve, as: — 

_ “(a) Higher standards of living, full employment and cordi- | 

tions of economic and social progress and development ; q 

(b) Solutions of international economic, social, health, and © 
related problems ; and international cultural and educational / 
co-operation, and ‘ 

(c) Universal respect for and observance of human rights © 
and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to | 

race, language or religion.” 4 
The recognition, at the highest international level, of the 
responsibility of Governments for the maintenance of full en- 
ployment is in itself a significant advance—not achieved with- | 
out some argument at San Francisco. The Economic and Social 
Council, as the instrument of the new Organisation’s 
General Assembly, has the general responsibility for giving 
effect to these aims. 

The Council is to consist of the representatives of eighteen 
members of the Organisation, who are to be elected by the 
Assembly for a period of three years, The Council’s powers are 
to initiate studies on international economic, Shitel calacdl 
health, educational and related matters, and to make recom- 
mendations thereon to the Assembly, to the members of the 
Organisation or to any of the specialised intergovernmental | 
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agencies. It can prepare draft conventions for submission to 
the Assembly, and can call international conferences on subjects 
falling within its province. It is, in addition, intended to act 
as a co-ordinating body for the specialised agencies and can 
call upon them to prepare reports for the Assembly. 

Each member of the Council is to have one vote and decisions 
will be by a simple majority vote. The Council can set up 
commissions to deal with the various aspects of its work and 
can co-opt up to eight members in a personal capacity. The 
Council will largely adopt its own rules of procedure, including 
the method of selecting its president, and it will determine how 
often it is to meet. The composition and constitution of the 
Council would seem very closely to resemble the proposals 
made by the Bruce Committee, which reported in May, 1939, 
on methods of strengthening the League of Nation’s technical 
machinery but which were not put into operation because of 
the outbreak of war. 

* 


What will the Economic and Social Council amount to in 
practice? Will it merely be a replica, on a slightly different 
basis, of the old League machinery for economic and social 
affairs? Will it be an advisory body whose advice is not taken? 
Will it be mainly a fact-finding organisation? Or will it be able 
to exercise a really vital influence on world economic affairs? 
It is impossible to answer these questions, until it is known 
who will be chosen by the various Governments to represent 
them on the Council, and how far it will be allowed to function 
effectively. There are, moreover, a number of questions v-hich 
need clarification before any estimate of the value of the 
Council can be ventured. The relation to the Council of states 
which are excluded from the world organisation has not yet 
been determined. Membership of UNO is open “ to all peace- 
loving states,” but the signatories to the Charter did not include 
any of those states which loved peace so much that they 
remained neutral—except those which, like Turkéy and Argen- 
tina, worked their passage home at minimum fares by declaring 
war before March 1, 1945. It is of course fantastic to envisage 
an international economic organisation which does not include 
Switzerland, Sweden, Spain and Portugal, while it includes 
Argentina, Turkey and the Balkan states. It will also rapidly 
become indispensable, from an economic point of view, that 
the ex-enemy countries, as soon as they have established stable 
governments, should participate in the economic and social 
activities of the Organisation. 

The terms of reference of the Council are couched in such 
vague language that they might mean anything—or nothing. It 
is certainly an improvement on the even more generalised 
phraseology of the criginal Dumbarton Oaks proposals. The 
lack of precise formulation of functions may not necessarily be 
a disadvantage. It would be a mistake to tie the Council down 
beforehand to a rigid definition of its responsibilities. As it is, 
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the responsibility will lie on the member Governments to ensur2 
that the Council is adequately supported, and properly equipped 
with staff and finance. The details have not yet been worked 
out, but it is obv.ous that if the Council is to be effective, it 
will need highly qualified and properly paid staffs, with more 
scope and initiative than were ever allowed to the League’s 
competent economic and financial sections. The League was fre- 
quently hampered in the past by cheeseparing rolic:es, and the . 
Governments will need to adopt a more generous attitude to 
the new Organisation. 

As with the League, so with the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, it will only succeed if the Governments are prepared to co- 
operate fully in the detail as well as in the principles of inter- 
national economic activity. The first condition is to establish 
adequate machinery for the collection and pooling of informa- 
tion. Members should be prepared to place at the disposal of 
the Council all the relevant statistical information about their 
trade and industries, living standards and national economies. 
There should be little difficulty in most countries in handing 
over such information as is already available—though other 
members will be much more reticent. The admirable statistical 
organisation built up by the League over a number of years 
has been maintained throughout the war—in spite of the dearth 
of information available. But the Council will need to be more 
than an international Ministry of Information if it is to be effec- 
tive. It will need to have powers to call for information which 
member states do not already collect. And one of its most 
useful functions, provided for in the Charter, should be the 
arrangement of facilities for collective discussion of economic 
problems and the exchange of experience by member states. 


It has not yet been stated, except in the most general terms, 
what will be the Council’s relationship to the various inter- 
national economic organisations set up both during and before 
the war. It is supposed to be a kind of umbrella to co-ordinate 
activities. But co-ordinating bodies all too often tend to need 
a co-ordinating body of their own, and it would surely be 
desirable to define more closely the Council’s functions in rela- 
tion to Unrra, the Food and Agriculture Organisation set up 
at the Hot Springs conference, the refugee organisation, the 
Monetary Fund and International Bank agreed upon at the 
Bretton Woods conference and the civil aviation bodies emerg- 
ing from the Chicago conference. Since it will be some time 
before the Council is functioning effectively, it may be that these 
organisations will continue on an independent basis ; and the 
need for some of them will have faded out by the time tre Coun- 
cil gets into its stride, But it will take a long time to solve Europe’s 
economic problems and the Council can play a valuable part 
in providing economic assistance in the manner picneered by 
the League of Nations in Austria and Hungary in the early 
1920s, At the same time, it is obviousiy essential to avoid piling 
up the international indebtedness of the weaker nations. The 
Council might well be useful in bridging the gap between 


There is an intimacy and confidence expressed in this 

phrase. Can a corporate body create the same atmosphere? The 

answer is that it does and with the added advantage that it concentrates 

on every duty a specialised experience and that it ensures continuity of 


management from beginning to end. 


The Royal Exchange Assurance will be pleased to act as the Executor and 
Trustee of your will, either alone or under a joint appointment with your personal 
Trustee. Your own solicitor can be retained. The fees are moderate and full 
particulars can be obtained from the Manager of the | 'rustee Department. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, 
Roval Exchange, London, E.C.3. 
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“relief” as provided by Unrra, and the long-term economic 
assistance proposed for developing less advanced areas under 
the Bretton Woods scheme. 


* 


A more serious lacuna is the absence of any specific reference 
in the San Francisco Charter to the International Labour Or- 
ganisation. The British proposal that this should be done was 
not acceptable to the Conference (though it is said that privately 
the greatest good will towards the ILO was expressed). The 
main reason for this omission was the opposition of the Soviet 
Union, which was expelled from the ILO as well as from the 
League (quite unjustifiably since membership of the two bodies 
was not complementary) and which cannot accept the tripartite 
character of the ILO, with equal representation for Govern- 
ments, employers and workers. Another difficulty arises in the 
United States, where the workers are represented on the ILO 
by the American Federation of Labour, and the equally power- 
ful and more progressive Congress of Industrial Organisations 
is excluded. 3 

The Philadelphia Charter of the ILO, published last. year, 
expresses many of the same aims and objects, in almost identi- 
cal terms, as the San Francisco Charter. It is not unnatural 
that the ILO supporters should feel somewhat disgruntled at 
the non-recognition of their organisation, whatever the reasons 
and whatever assurances may have been given in private. The 
Governing Body of the ILO, meeting in Quebec after the San 
Francisco conference, appears to have accepted the position— 
which is actually the status quo—and hopes that by negotiation 
a satisfactory relationship will eventually be established. The 
ILO is the obvious body to carry out the Charter’s aims of 
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raising labour standards and-extending social security, though © 
the contribution it can make to the other objectives, ang © 
especially that of full employment, is much less than it claims, ~ 
the level of employment being a matter of much more than © 
labour policy. It has the advantages that it is an. experienced ~ 


and tried organisation and is already in the field, whereas the 


Economic and Social Council has not yet been formed. Since é 
at all costs it is important to avoid duplication and overlapping | 
functions, it is to be hoped that a means will be found by which © 


a mutually satisfactory association can be assured. 


Another problem which will call for solution is the relation. © 
ship between the new world trade union federation and the | 
Economic and Social Council. It is highly desirable that there 7 
should be close consultation with the unions on industrial and | 
labour matters (and the ILO for the reasons already mentioned © 


is not acceptable to the Federation). The precise machinery 


for consultation with the unions will have to be worked out | 


in much more detail, though it would be a mistake to give the 
WTUC the status of a governmental body. 


To point out the pitfalls and difficulues is in no way to 


prejudice the success of the Economic and Social Council, but 
merely to indicate that it will not have a particularly easy 
path. The Council will be what its members make it, Given a 
real determination to co-operate, and where necessary to adjust 
national policies to meet the international interest (most 
especially in regard to tariff policies) the Council can become 
a vital cog in the world security organisation. Indeed, unless the 
nations are prepared to profit by past experience, and to operate 
in peacetime the policies to which they committed themselves 
while the war was yet on, it will be impossible to avoid a clash 
of economic interests which can only lead to a third world war. 


Dirt and Defamation 


N November 23, 1942, Joan Smith started work as a lathe 

turner at a factory in the Euston Road. After about a week 
she fell ill with influenza and was away for a fortnight. Within 
a tnonth after her return she developed dermatitis and was away 
rather more than a fortnight, She returned to do one more week’s 
work, and then, having another outbreak of the skin trouble, 
she left her employment for good. From these simple facts there 
sprang a libel action* which, if it had been tried by a jury, 
would probably have given Joan Smith heavy damages. The 
judge, who in fact tried it without a jury, gave her go guineas, 
and incidentally decided a ticklish point in the law of privilege. 
He also delivered a judgment that the House of Lords Com- 
mittee, now resuming its investigations IntG the law of libel, 
would do well to bear in mind and ponder with some care. 

Dermatitis is an industrial disease ; a workman who contracts 
it from his employment is entitled to compensation and Joan 
Smith naturally and properly claimed that her dermatitis arose 
from her work and asked for compensation. The works manager, 
who obviously felt that she had been more bother than she was 
worth, seems to have taken a critical view of the case and, 
resenting the suggestion that work at the factory could have 
caused her dermatitis, was not apparently in favour of her re- 
ceiving payment under the Act. She consulted various doctors, 
one of whom had the erroneous impression that she was a 
machine-oiler and certified that the disease was due to dust 
or liquids. She was also sent to Guy’s Hospital, and the skin 
specialist there certified her to be suffering from dermatitis, 
which in his opinion was provoked by an external irritant. 

Now an external irritant may be any one of a number of 
things. It may be oil, it may be dust, but it may also be dirt. 
And the works manager, thinking he would like something more 
definite from the specialist, rang him up to find out exactly 
what this external irritant might be. The specialist (so the works 
manager claimed) led him to believe that the irritant was dirt, 
and that if Joan Smith had washed her hands more thoroughly 
and more frequently she might have escaped the trouble alto- 
gether. The works manager wrote a memorandum reporting 


*Joan Smith v. National Meter Co., Ltd., and Gibson. 


the conversation to the secretary, who sent it to the insuring 
underwriters, who sent it in a modified form to the medical 
referee, who sent it to the County Court Registrar, who showed 
it to Joan Smith’s solicitor, who advised Joan Smith that an 
action for defamation would lie against (a) her employers for 
telling the underwriters that she was dirty and (b) against the 
underwriters for telling the medical referee. And so this per- 
fectly ordinary workmen’s compensation claim blossomed and 
bore fruit in a sprightly libel action, employing three firms of 
solicitors, six learned counsel and one eminent judge to decide 
whether Joan Smith was defamed by a suggestion that her hands 
were dirty and (if she was so defamed) what would be a reason- 
able solatium in cash for her unmerited loss of character, 

Most of us have at one time and another from our youth up 
had laid against us the charge of being not as clean as we might 
be ; and we have usually after a moment’s irritation dismissed 
the matter from our minds and forgotten all about it, We 
seldom cry out “I am defamed” and instruct our solicitors to 
issue a writ. But Joan Smith was too well advised not to realise 
the possibilities of the accusation, and in due course she had 
her employers and their underwriters in court. The works 
manager gave evidence about his conversation with the specia- 
list, but as the specialist denied his version of their telephone 
talk and said he had never attributed the trouble to dirt, the 
judge rejected the manager’s evidence and further held that in 
a legal sense he had been actuated by malice, And that word 
malice was the key to the subtle and instructive legal argument 
which finally decided the case. 

The defendants agreed that, even if the manager’s statement 
had been incorrect and malicious, it was still privileged and 
consequently they were not liable for damages ; and it fell to 
the judge to decide whether a defamatory remark put into 
writing to a medical referee enjoyed absolute or only qualified 
privilege. If a statement is made in a Court of Justice then by 
common law it enjoys absolute privilege and, however false 
it may be, however defamatory, however injurious, no one who 
makes it and no one who contemporaneously reports it can be 
liable for damages. The rule applies to the High Court, to a 
County Court, to a Coroner’s rt, to a military tribunal and 
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o any tribunal “ acting in a manner similar to that in which 
uch courts act.” Is a medical referee, dealing with a work- 
men’s compensation claim, a tribunal of that kind? If he is, 

e defendants had absolute privilege and would get off scot 
free. If he is not, they had only qualified privilege and, owing 
to the malice of the works manager, that inferior type of privi- 
lege would be of no good to them, They would be liable for 

hatever damages judge or jury might award for defaming Joan 
Smith by saying that she should have washed more. 

In a long and careful judgment his Lordship held that a 
medical referee does not act in a manner similar to a court of 
Jaw, and consequently statements made to or before him have 

ot an absolute privilege. His view of the law is doubtless 
correct, but the effect is odd. Absolute privilege is accorded 
on grounds of public policy because of the overwhelming 
importance of. bringing every argument fully before the judge, 
jury, magistrate or coroner. Apparently the same ovet- 
whelming importance is not recognised in a medical referee’s 
duty. It is of greater urgency to get the whole truth in a trivial 
county court squabble than in the settlement of an injured work- 
man’s right to a life-long compensation. That is the law. 

And inherent in the judgment there is a still greater anomaly. 
If Joan Smith’s compensation claim had come before a court of 
justice, and in pleadings in evidence the defendants had falsely 
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and maliciously accused her of the most outrageous offences 
against every law of God and man, then they might have faced 
a criminal charge of perjury, but Joan Smith, defamed to the 
utmost, would have had no civil rights against them for defama- 
tion. The privilege would be absolute and the lies might with- 
out risk be reported by every newspaper in the kingdom, so 
that ten million people and more would learn of the charges 
made against her, and every neighbcur read a two-column 
report in the local weekly. And Joan Smith would be left with- 
out any redress or right of action. But if Joan Smith’s case went 
to a medical referee, and a statement that her hands are dirty 
were made to a secretary who does not know her, and passed on 
to a claims manager who has never heard of her before and will 
have forgotten al] about her by to-morrow, and by him passed 
to a medical referee to whom she is nothing but one patient 
among a thousand—then, although the defamatory remark has 
been communicated to only three men, each one of whom is 
completely indifferent to her personality and character and will 
never repeat to anybody what he has heard to her discredit, 
Joan Smith has been defamed and without proving any harmful 
results, monetary, moral or social, she can be sure of substan- 
tial damages—sterling from heaven. 

In the maze of libel law we always come back to the central 
absurdity—that damages have nothing to do with damage. 


Social Security in 1832 
(By a Correspondent) 


N opportunity to inspect an old vellum-bound “ Vestry ” 

Book was recently given. In it was recorded the 
deliberations of that particular body as carried out in the 
parish of Smarden, Kent, just over a century ago. The volume, 
of bluish paper, had marbled end-papers, and the script 
throughout was exquisite. Begun in 1832, the entries continued 
until the pages were filled, some six or seven years later. So 
far as could be gathered, the “ Vestry” itself comprised the 
two churchwardens, two sidesmen, ten ordinary members and 
the two paid officials—the clerk ({10 per annum) and the 
assistant overseer ({40 per annum). The meetings were mainly 
devoted to paying out to the villagers on regular parish relief, 
and to the hearing of “ Petitions.”” Each of the latter was re- 
corded in detail with the award indicated in the cash column. 
A few of the more intriguing entries are given below. Quota- 
tion marks have been inserted to draw attention to any par- 
ticularly interesting details. 


£ s.d. 
5.4.1832 Smith (Widow) to have her bedstead 
etc. returned to her again .............. Bedstead 
19.4.1832 Pearson, Samuel. 2 days roads and 
1 do. seeking work ....................... 3 4 
19.4.1832 Dobson, Jane. 1s. her father cannot 
PE TINE ri sics «ben cuts Hite nde ended cimeeie as Io 
19.4.1832 Weller, Jos. earns 7s. 6d. per week 
wishes 1s. 6d. more ...............200005 Io 
(this week) 
3.5.1832 Parker (Widow) some ‘fireing’ and 
windows mended ..................5+: nose Io 
3.5.1832 Corvell, Jas. Emigrate to America with 
paying his passage and £1 on his 
landing there, with a pr. shoes, 
Th MORONS, = CUBS oso vied scad: beg neciplenies 310 4 
3.5.1832 Crittle, Geo. 6 days ‘lame’ finger ... 10 0 
31.5.1832 Crittle, Geo. 6 days ‘lame’ hand ...... 10 0 
14.6.1832 Crittle, Geo. Lame all the week ...... 10 0 
14.6.1832 Springate, Ed. 5 lost days and promises 
to behave better than he did last 
week to Jas. Cornes and others and 
begs the gentlemens pardon ......... 4 0 
20.6.1832 Austen, John. 1 lost day and to forgive 
' him 10s. which was borrowed to go 
NG sissies a ibid RaaAg ied ieee I 6 
20.6.1832 Brungar, Wm. 6 lost days and 2 days 


off seeking work in the marsh. 
Seana? Fic... is. acs. odd. Sada eves 5 


° 


Underdown, Jno. Senr., 3 pence per 
day when he is back in the bottom 
of the river. [Dredging?] ............ 5 oO 


12.7.1832 


1§.11.1832 Batt, Jesse and wife ill. A few shillings 
to buy some mutton and porter ...... 13 0 
29.11.1832 Smith (Widow) making a shirt and 
Trowsers for her son John ............ 5 
7.2.1833 Spier, Wm. £4 to redeem his horse and 
I seal San acts a eet hE at Dials oiiniibe No 
7.2.1833 Batt, Wm. (Widow) 2s. to buy a little 
SN i ee ae Io 
7.2.1833 Gurr, Richard. Gone to prison, wife in 
eat cane shin ecnnins s¥ennan 3 0 
7.2.1833 Gurr, Richard, £4 to assist him in 
getting out of prison ..................... No 
21.3.1833 Gooding, Wm. §s. to get more ferrets No 
21.3.1833 Tribe, Eleanor (Widow) wishes to have 
the house in the Churchyard ......... No 
21.3.1833  Underdown, Jno. 2s. that was stopt 
being refractory at Rcd. Woods when 
it turned out to be Thos. Gilbert ... 20 
20.6.1833 Parkes, Wm. 8s. to buy wicker ......... No 
29.8.1833 Mrs. Parkes and Mrs. Batt for laying 
out and making shroud etc. for Wm. 
nN oii oe ghee eadeowdikees 4 0 
17.11.1833 Underdown, Mrs. Thos. making 
‘scuffle, jacket, Trowsers, for Jas. 
Smith and ‘ roundfrock,’ jacket and 
Trowsers for Chas. Smith and shirt 
CSE AS is. RU. 4 6 
5.12.1833 Parke, Wm. to assist him—wife de- 
vere: OF CWUNG fi io 6c0s. cok. eid, 3 0 
2.1.1834 Pearson, Wm. 1s. does not know how 
to live on his pay 2s. 9d. ............... No 
16.1.1834 Tanton, Wm. 12s. and not to ask again 
CUS PUI isis Spkic.- diese. Ga 9554 - cdesa sen No 
8.5.1834 Springate, Ed. Wife 2s. 6d. and to find 
her a situation being Pregnant ...... Io 
5.6.1834 Smith, Jas. of John a Spelling Book 
BN Iisa 39d ~ 9s es ecctcinnn tesesiens oes No 


Wood was distributed annually to the needy, the allowance 
being either 50 faggots (value 13s.) or 100 faggots (value 
£1 6s.). A total of 1,350 seems to have been an average yearly 
dole representing a value of over £17. 

Periodically the Parish Doctor signed an undertaking in 
which his duties were defined. It usually ran: — 

For Fifty guineas per annum, I, John Terry, Surgeon, do 
agree to attend the Parish Poor of Smarden, under the following 
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plan. ... The Aged, and all families receiving regular weekly 
pay from the Parish, including Labours, and all casualties, 
excepting small-pox and vaccination. Those living out of the 
Parish to be paid journeys, likewise to receive fifteen shillings 
for Labours in Girls unmarried. To have no extra Bills, and 
the Overseer to give no orders unless it be a case of emergency. 
Dated this 21st Day of March, 1832. 
John T. Terry, Surgeon. 


Another appointment was that of Village “ Pounder.” He 
took up his duties under the following agreement: — 

It is agreed by the members of the Vestry and others at the 
meeting that Thos. Wickens, Street Driver, of this Parish, shall 
take and drive all stock of every description, whomsoever that 
may belong to, and pounded in such pound as the case requires. 

There is no mention that Mr Wickens received any emolu- 
ment for this work, but presumably he took commission from 
the angry owners when they came to claim their animals. 

A copy of a letter to be sent to the “ Fathers of Bastard 
Children ” does not suggest that the morals of Smarden were 
better than those of other villages. 

In 1838 there is a record of a public meeting to consider 
the “ propriety ” of a General Survey and Map of the Parish of 
Smarden, and to appoint qualified persons to carry out the 
undertaking. Apparently the meeting agreed that the work was 
necessary, for later in the same year some £400 was borrowed 
for the expense of the perambulation and mapping. 

Many pages are occupied in transcribing fully the difficulties 
of the lone churchwarden who wanted a 3d. rate to repair the 
church, which had been badly damaged in a fierce gale. That 


NOTES OF 


The B:g Three are travelling hopefully to Potsdam, where 
their third conference opens next week. The agenda that awaits 
them is a stiffer proposition than that for either of their previous 
meetings. Then their united purpose in the military field served 
to gloss over political deviations of view. Now, every item conceals 
a sore point for someone. 

First on the list is the problem of Germany: is there to be 
one administration or four? One hopeful sign of a measure of 
unity is the arrangement that the four occupying forces shall 
use a single currency and credit system based on the “ occupation 
reichsmark.” Another is the agreement, reached after four anxious 
days of to-ing and fro-ing, upon who is to feed Berlin. A reason- 
able compromise seems to have been reached between the Russian 
view that the British and Americans should feed their own sectors 
of the town, and the Anglo-American view that it should live 
on the surrounding countryside, which is Russian-occupied. But 
against these good signs must be offset an immense list of difficul- 
ties in the way of the common pattern that is the aim both of 
the British and the United States controllers. For instance, the 
specially trained staff of the military government in the British 
zone has now got a smooth local administration working on the 
municipal, the Kreis and the provincial levels. So have the 
Americans and the Russians, Js any one of them to change his 
method of dealing with a German mayor in order to conform 
t© a common pattern? Are economic end reparations arrangements 
te be based, according to plan, on 1937 Germany as a unit, or 
on a Germany with eastern and south-eastern boundaries fixed 
by Russia. Again, how are men so different in outlook as a 
Middle-Westerner and a Russian to sustain common fraternisation 
and broadcasting policies? 

The second item on the agenda—Central and South-Eastern 
Europe—includes equally tough propositions. There have 
been many frictions on the Allied Control Commissions in 
Rumania and Bulgaria. Russians do not see why, if they are 
content to be passengers on the Commission in, say, Italy, the 
British and Americans should not play a corresponding role in 
Hungary. Unfortunately, any Allied rejoinder to the effect that 
while Italy has been furnished with a tolerably representative 
government, Rumania, for instance, has not, can at once be turned 
by a Russian reminder that things are not going smoothly in 
Greece. 

Another topic that is due for discussion is Russo-Turkish rela- 
tons over the Straits and over the air and naval bases beyond 
them. The Turkish Foreign Minister, M. Hasan Saka, has seen 
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one warden alone had to take the responsibility was due t © 
the fact that his colleague, appointed by the Vicar, refused t | 
stand, The parson threatened heavy penalties, but the Vicar’, | 
man would not agree to act, and for that year, at any rate, the | 


Parish had but one custodian. However, the rate was d 


passed (and presumably the repairs executed, since the “ Bam © 


of Kent,” as Smarden Church is often called, is in excellen: 
state to-day), with a cautious proviso that under no circum. 
stances was it to be taken as a precedent for future emergencies, 


The minute made several sly digs at the Vicar, but was carefy! 4 


to praise the zeal and efficiency of the Warden. 

Much space is devoted to meetings held to consider th: 
repair of the highways. Since Smarden is in the heart of th 
low-lying Weald, the roads must have caused constant trouble. 
The adjacent marshes were not so well drained then, and suffer. 
ing from bog and flood-water the highways must often have 
been impassable. 

On the whole the Vestry seems to have discharged its duties 
efficiently, if at times a trifle harshly. The fear of education 
spreading to the “ lower classes ” is emphasised by the refusal 
to spend the sum of Is. 6d. on a spelling-book, while the 
many failures to grant any supplement to meagre weekly pay 
suggests that, like Dickens’s Alderman Cute, it believed the 
poor must be Put Down. It is a far cry from the petition of 


the sick Jesse Batt and wife for a few shillings to buy @ 


some mutton and porter to the anonymous work of the 
Assistance Board, but it is from such small beginnings that the 
social security of the nineteen-forties will have grown. 


THE WEEK 


Mr Eden on this subject. Yet another item is a British pro- 


position for Anglo-Russian withdrawal pari passu from Peisia 
before the expiry of the Anglo-Russo-Persian Treaty. Smoother 
going is anticipated over questions related to the Fa 
East war and to the major war criminals. Even so, there is 
more than enough to keep three men of good will on their toes. 


* * * 


The Russian Zone 


The picture of conditions in the Russian zone of occupation 
in Germany and Austria has become somewhat clearer in the 
last few days ; and it differs quite considerably from the optimist 
descriptions which were broadcast by Radio Berlin. The British 


and American troops which entered Berlin found there evidence © 
of starvation and disease unparalleled in Western Germany. © 
This can partly be explained by the fact that Berlin was the © 
scene of one of the most ferocious and destructive battles of the © 
Transport in the Russian zone of Germany seems to have © 
been at least as thoroughly disrupted as in the other zones ; but | 
the work of rehabilitation has apparently been slower and less | 


war, 


efficient; and so the delivery of food to Berlin has been greatly 


deficient, in spite of the fact that Eastern Germany normally | 
produces a surplus of foodstuffs. It is possible that part of the | 
surplus is now being diverted from Germany to the devastated | 
lands in the Ukraine and White Russia. Moreover, it is difficult § 
to say what the term Eastern Germany now covers. If the | 
Russian Command treats the areas east of the Oder and the ~ 
Neisse as part of Poland then it is obvious that the food resources ~ 
of those areas are not used to feed the Germans who live west — 
of the Oder and the Neisse. The “food surplus” of eastern 


Germany might then vanish. 


Similarly, there seems to be some discrepancy between the ; 
policy proclaimed by the Russians in their zone and the way in | 


which it is actually being carried out. Freedom has been declared 
for anti-Nazi parties and organisations, but so far the number of 
Germans that have availed themselves of it seems to be very 
limited; and Russian control over such political activities as take 
place appears to be inspired by the most intense distrust and 
suspicion. It is quite understandable that the personnel of the 
Russian Military Government, which has had no experience of 
multi-party politics at home, finds it rather hard to encourage 
such politics abroad, in the country of a defeated enemy. This, of 
course, is no argument against the professed principles of Russian 
policy in Germany which are right as well as expedient. But the 
information from Russian-held Germany suggests that the best 
Principles are not enough if the right approach and the right 
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political habits are lacking. The same principles, if they were to 

be adopted in the British and American zones, would probably 

rove to be much more effective and fruitful. But there it is 

the willingness to apply them that is lacking. The chances that the 
ies will be willing and able, between them, to evolve a satis- 

factory and workable policy for Germany were never very large. 
d they are visibly shrinking. 


* x * 


Politics in Limbo 


The secret of the people’s verdict is still locked in the ballot- 
boxes. Nobody knows what they contain ; but some people are in 


a better position to guess than others. The party organisations in » 
cach constituency can, in a normal election, make a fair guess 


about the trend of the poll by such devices as the collection of 
poll-cards at the doors of the polling stations. These methods of 
estimation are never very accurate, and they are likely to be less 
effective this year than usual, because many candidates did not 
print polling cards, because the electorate is, by universal testi- 
mony, unusually inscrutable, and because the Service vote is 
quite unknown. But in sp:te of these difficulties a definite trend 
is noticeabte. Tory headquarters are substantially less confident 
than they were before July 5th, while Transport House and the 
Liberals are correspondingly more cptimistic. It begins to look 
as if it may be a very near thing. 

This would explain the energy that is being put into the con- 
tinuing campaign in those constituencies in the North of England 
and in Scotland where polling has been delayed. There are only 
25 seats at stake, but if the majority, on either side, is to be of 

he same order of magnitude, these two dozen seats are vital. 

ence the parade of Ministerial and other stars to which these 
pelated electors are being treated. Some of these contests are 
interesting in themselves, such as Preston, where the scions of 
the Churchill and Amery families are defending the two-member 
seat, or Darwen, where the Liberal challenge that so nearly won 
at a by-election may succeed this time, or Leith, where Mr Ernest 
Brown’s vocal chords are being tested to the full. 

It will be worth while distinguishing these results from the 
mass of the others, for it will have been a significantly different 
election. The shock that the Tory Central Office got on July 5th 
appears to have induced it at last to take the election, and the 
electors, seriously. More solid constructive information about 
what the Tories would do with power if they got it has been 
offered in these 24 seats than in the whole of the rest of the 
country—and less Gestapo or Laski red herrings. If this had been 
the policy from the start, the Government would not now be 
awaiting the opening of the ballot-boxes with such apprehension. 


x * x 


Consumption and Exports 


Mr Lyttelton did well, in a speech on Monday, to put the 
domestic consumer on notice that, for anything beyond his 
minimum needs, he must yield priority to the export trades. The 
point is, of course, a familiar one in economists’ discussions ; it 
has been made frequently in Minister’s speeches ; but the time 
is now fast approaching when it will have to be applied in all its 
practical detail, and when even those who approve it are going to 
find it startlingly painful. 

Politicians are going to find it increasingly difficylt to stick to 
the point as the public pressure for relaxation of controls and 
release of supplies mounts up. That is the real danger behind 
some of the campaigns that are starting in the press. The Daily 
Mail, for example, has declared war on queues, and on the 
Ministries of Food and Labour which fail to prevent them, It is 
a very good thing that the pressure should be kept up on the 
administrative machine, for a very great deal depends on the 
speed with which the processes of demobilisation can be carried 
out. But it would be wrong if public clamour led to supplies or 
labour being directed to public consumption at the expense of 
more urgent demands. And it would be nothing short of disaster 
if the British public were encouraged to think themselves hardly 
used or to forget that they are the most fortunate nation in the 
Old World. 

Not that the case for. exports is an appeal ad misericordiam 
alone. For the moment, it is true, the hideous shortages of the 
whole world are the most powerful argument. But it cannot be 
too strongly emphasised or too often repeated that the hope of 
getting rid of queues and rationing in Britain itself depends on 
a restoration of the export trades. To grumble too much about 
the queues now is to ensure that there never again is abundance 
in this crowded island. 





4\ 
Next Stage in Syria 


The French Government will no doubt be disappointed at 
the reception given in the Levant to its unilateral undertaking 
to hand over to the local governments the command of the 
troupes spéciales. This gesture, which might have created a fine 
atmosphere for treaty-making had it happened early in 1944, 
evokes a “thank you for nothing” response to-day. To achieve 
its maximum effect, it should have taken p!ace when control of 
customs, posts and telegraphs, police and the Beduin were trans- 
ferred from French to Syrian hands last year. Now Syrians can 
point out that at least a third of the troupes spéciales have 
deserted from their French officers, and that they have simply 
been handed men and guns which were theirs already. 

If Frenchmen expected a more cordial welcome to a gesture 
which cost them a considerable effort of will, they are blind to 
the effects of their recent policy upon Syrian opinion. The 
Frenchmen on the spot are at fault in their failure to report 
this to Paris. They have been far too inclined to get their pre- 
war uniforms out of moth-ball and to think that they can wear 
them with the same effect as of old. They live in Blimpish ignor- 
ance of the change of outlook in the Middle East towards the 
western world that most Arabs have now seen at close quarters. 
They see no difference between the bombardment of Damascus, 
1945, and the bombardment of Alexandria, 1882. 

The hard fact that General Beynet should be reporting to his 
superiors is that since the bombing of Damascus, Homs and 
Hama, Syrians regard Frenchmen with much the same feelings 
as the Maquis regarded the Germans. They want to see their 
backs. 

The French Government must therefore make further moves 
to extract itself from the position created for it by its fire-eating 
servants in Damascus. It will no doubt have to undertake to 
remove its troops. But that removal should form part of an 
Anglo-French agreement to cover the timing of withdrawal of 
British troops also. Otherwise both Anglo-French and Anglo- 
Arab relations will suffer. 

* * * 
Back to Palestine 


All observers now returning from Germany—whether journa- 
lists, Unrra officers, American or British soldiers—confirm that 
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unexpected numbers of the Jews left in central Europe want to 
go to Palestine because it is the only place in the world where 
they will get the welcome which they have been denied for years. 
This fact puts a new complexion on British policy in Palestine, 
which has been inclined to temporise in the belief that, after 
the war, the pressure for large-scale immigration would be 
relaxed. Moreover the evidence from Germany is bound to give 
a flavour of emergency, and urgency, to the demands that will 
come out of the Zionist Congress to be held in London at the 
end of this month. 

Meantime, eminent Zionist visitors are foregathering here. 
They include some famous figures: Dr .Judah Magnes, the presi- 
dent of the Hebrew University at Jerusalem, who is the advo- 
cate (without much of a local following) of co-operation with the 
Arabs as the shortest road to success ; Mr Ben Gurion—now in 
America—who is an inspired, if too long-winded, orator; Mr 
Moses Shertok, who is regarded by many as the ablest politician 
in the Jewish Agency. ’ 

The aim of all these men is the same: unlimited Jewish immi- 
gration into a Palestinian Commonwealth. The means they advo- 
cate to this end are different. Some seek a statesmanlike way out ; 
others are ready to fight now for a wholly Jewish Palestine. Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann, president of the Zionist Organisation, whose 
influence did so much to calm the extremists after the murder of 
Lord Moyne, will have his work cut out to hold them in check 
if the British Government fails to meet their minimum demand, 
which is a revision of the White Paper of 1939. 

On Britain’s other hand stand the Arabs of Palestine, backed 
by the Arab League, asking why it is that they, alone among 
nations, should be required to welcome Jewish immigrants. The 
Arabs gained much out of the last war—notably independence for 
Saudi Arabia and Iraq. Nevertheless, the doings of the Great 
Powers on their Mediterranean seaboard have left them with the 
impression that they were betrayed. A revision of the White 
Paper would duplicate this impression. The Palestine dilemma 
still confronts the British Government—formidable as ever. 


* * * 


Controlling the Housing Market 


While the Minister of Health’s Morris Committee continues 
its deliberations on controlling the price of second-hand houses, 
both the Law Society and the Institute of Chartered Surveyors 
have published the written evidence which they submitted to the 
Committee. Both are agreed that control is impracticable. Reports 
have appeared in the Press, according to which the Committee 
will recommend a maximum limit of 50 per cent above 1939 
prices, with retrospective effect on sales already concluded. If 
these reports are true, the Committee must have been persuaded 
by even more weighty arguments than those of the lawyers and 
the surveyors. 5X 

The situation is truly desperate. Although the Chartered Sur- 
veyors maintain that prices for houses have not risen much above 
pre-1930 levels, it is a matter of common knowledge that they 
have gone far beyond what the majority of potential purchasers 
could reasonably afford to pay. Thus only an exceptional few 
are independent of the housing shortage. Undoubtedly, as the 
Law Society points out, it is easier to control the continuous 
contract between landlord and tenant than the single transfer 
from seller to purchaser. All sorts of ways to evade control must 
be blocked which would mean detailed and careful, and there- 
fore delayed, legislation. No general rule, in any case, can avoid 
real injustice in individual cases and in particular areas. 

The alternative to a general rule is a specially fixed price for 
each individual transaction. This method is adopted in New 
Zealand, and although in normal circumstances the appointment 
of special tribunals would be a costly procedure, it might tem- 
porarily be combined with the very necessary work of revising 
controlled rents, so that selling prices would be linked to the 
comparable fair rent. 

In spite of the legal objections to foolproof control, nothing 
could. be worse than the present situation. High prices in a 
sellers’ market are tempting lendlords to sell rather than re-let 
wherever possible, and will in the future give every incentive to 
private enterprise to build for sale rather than to let, at the inevit- 
able cost, in labour and material, to the building capacity of 
local authorities. While rents are controlled and pr:ces are not, 
houses will remain empty. and the illegal actions of “ Vigilantes ” 
in forcibly establishing homeless families will be difficult to 
stop. The local authorities, it is true, can counteract the move- 
ment by making greater use of their powers of requisition. This 
they must do, however unwilling:y. But the more fundamental 


problem of devising a satisfactory method of control will still 
remain, 
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Manning the Peace Industries 


It will perhaps come as a shock to the public, though it ha — 
long been realised by those who have followed the course of wa,” 
mobilisation, to find that the country is facing a manpowe, | 
crisis as acute as any of the war. As many as three million me, © 
and women are liable to leave industry—one million men ove | 
65 and women over 60, who have only waited for the end of the | 
war before retiring, and two million in the “ unoccupied classes” | 
mainly women, who would not have been in industry at all by 
for the wer. There is in addition the normal industrial wastage / 
which has been increased with the strain of war production anj 
has not been offset by sufficient new recruitment, owing to the | 
low birth rates during the 1930s and the continuation of the call. 
up of the under thirties. 

On the credit side should be placed the release of 750,000 mer 
and 75,000 women from the Forces by the end of the yea 
under the Class A procedure. The limited number of Class 8 
releases does not affect the balance-sheet, because there is ; 
compensating intake to the Forces to offset the numbers released 
out of turn. The slowing down of war production and the cessz. | 
tior. of some types of munitions will release large numbers of © 
men and women for civilian factories, but so far their effect on © 
reconversion has barely been felt. 

*x 


The Ministry of Labour proposes to meet the situation by | 
appealing to those who could normally be released to remain jn © 
industry, and by their special scheme for “ nominated workers,” | 
Six groups of industries—housing, inciuding building materials ~ 
and components; food, including agriculwre, flour milling, © 
bread-making and fish ; the textiles, clothing and boot and shoe ~ 
industries ; services such as transport, laundries and hospital ~ 
domestics ; coalmining ; gas and electricity; and printing are — 
scheduled as priorities. Under their scheme, the Ministry will get ~ 
in touch with former workers nominated by their employers and ~ 
try to persuade them to return to their former occupations. ~ 
Since powers of direction are not to be applied, and in many | 
cases the wages and working conditions offered may be less satis- 
factory than those the worker is at present enjoying, it may be 
difficult to find the requisite numbers. The most urgent need of 
all is to man the building materials industries, for which the § 


“Ministry of Works is aiming at recruiting 100,000 men in the 


next nine months. 


The coming six months are going to be very critical from the | 
point of view of restarting civilian production, both for the home 
and the export markets. It is a pity that the most critical time 
should have coincided with the General Election, involving the 
preoccupation of Ministers with their own constituencies. But 
just how serious the manpower position is cannot be gauged in 
the absence of statistical information. It is patently absurd, more | 
than two months after VE Day, that the publication of up-to-date © 
labour statistics should be banned. It could be of small comfort 7 
to the Japanese to know how many workers were employed, for ~ 
instance, in British laundries. The Ministry of Labour should © 
follow the example of the Minister of Fuel and pubtish regular © 
statistical digests. 7 


* at * 


The Moslem League 


The refusal of the Moslem League to co-operate in forming | 
the proposed interim Indian Government by submitting a panel © 
of names to the Viceroy is a setback to the hopes that were © 
built on Lord Wavell’s initiative. But just as three weeks ago the © 
Simla Conference was too optimistically expected to product 7 
speedy and satisfactory results, now the latest development in © 
the negotiations is perhaps regarded as a more final step than in © 
fact it is. 

The Moslem League, it is true, has consistently been adamant — 
that no Moslems should be included in the Government who 
cou'd not show the “coupon” of the League. Since Congress § 
has equally insisted on its right to nominate leaders of all creeds 
and classes and, it is believed, has included its Moslem Pres‘dent, 
Maulana Azad, in its panel, the Moslem League Working Com- 
mittee are only being consistent in refusing to co-operate if the 
Viceroy cannot assure them that he will disregard the Congress 
nominations, The situation, plainly, rests at stalemate. The com- 
munal deadlock is as bad—but certainly no worse—than ever it 
has been. But the first impression that.the fault les all with the 
recalcitrant League must be corrected. Both communities ar¢ 
equally obdurate, or at least appear, at this distance, to be s0. 
Rights and wrongs apart, there are strong reasons why a hasty 
solution should not be forced on the two Working Committecs | 
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and why at the same time there is everything to be gained by 
reaching a settlement as speedily as possible. 

All the recent Indian attempts at conciliation of the com- 
munities have had this much in common: that they were greeted 
at first with much interest and enthusiasm, but when difficulties 
began to arise the too-eager hopes of public opinion fell as 
quickly as they had risen. The same is not quite true of the 
Viceroy’s attempt. There is still a slim chance that tact and 
calmness may succeed in finding a collection of individuals accept- 
able to both sides. Mr Jinnah and his working committee are 
staying in Simla for the time being, and negotiations may yet 
be reopened. 

Should a solution prove impossible, however, the Viceroy will 
ve faced with the awkward choice of forming a Government 
without the League or of admitting the defeat of his proposals 
and dissolving the Conference. It seems that the tactics of the 
League may be influenced by Lord Wavell’s probable decision. 
In any case, British attempts at conciliation in the past have 
often been handicapped by irying to get too quick an acceptance. 
Failing in that, they have made little or no attempt to come to 
terms. This lesson, at least, seems to have been learnt. 
Although it is not this time the extent of Lord Waveil’s offer 
which is in question, the Viceroy appears prepared to go on 
trying, however great the obstacles, to find a satisfactory solution. 
His efforts should in no way be hampered by any extreme atmo- 
sphere of disillusionment and hopelessness in this country, which, 
while it fully realises the magnitude of the d fficulties, should 
share to the full his own determination and patience. 

* * * 


Development or Welfare ? 


The annual return of schemes made under the Colonial De- 
velopment and Welfare Act of 1940 was published this week. 
It shows that at last the machinery established by the Act has 
got under way. In the five years of the Act’s operation, the grants 
or leans made from the Fund for approved schemes total 
£23,571,258. Of this total, £15,848,742 was approved last year 
alone, compared with only £4,113,927 in the previous year. 

Moreover, the individual projects approved last year are of far 
wider scope than those of former years. Very few of them then 
ran into five figures. Last year, nearly half a million pounds were 
granted fcr the rebuilding and expansion of Mulago Hospital in 
Uganda, and another £350,000 fcr the general medical services 
of the protectorate. In Nigeria, £1,810,000 has been granted for 
road development, and £1,889,cco and £602,500 for rural and 
urban water supplies respectively. Half a million has been granted 
to Jamaica fer rebuilding and extending its elementary schools, 
and £511,600 for establishing agricultural centres. Another half 
million is to be made available to the Windward Islands for 
school buildings. Nor do these grants necessarily represent the 
whole of the expenditure on these and similar projects. In some 
cases, the colony itself is providing a large part of the necessary 
funds. Nigeria’s road programme, for instance, is estimated to 
cest from £6,§00,000 to £7,c00,000 in all, and more than half 
will be contributed locally. The total cost of Uganda’s medical 
services is estimated at £999,500, of which the Uganda Govern- 
ment will bear £403,000 for capital works and £247,000 recurrent 
expenditure. 

But the big advance shown by last year’s return, even when 
taken in conjunction with the increased expeiditure authorised 
under the new Act, dees net quell the old doubts whether the 
machinery of the Fund is adequate for getting capital into the 
colonies. The Nigerian Government, as our Accra correspondent 
pointed out (The Economist of June 23, page 854), has drawn up 
a ten to fifteen year plan which will involve a total expenditure 
of between £35 and £40 millions, and it hopes to be able to 
finance the later stages by borrowing in the London capital 
market. But most of the other colonies have not yet thought so 
far ahead or on an equal scale. 

If the schemes approved in 1940-45 are analysed, it will be seen 
that education and the medical services rank highest, with agri- 
culture, apart from communications and water supplies which are 
overweighted by the large sums to be spent in Nigeria alone. 
Industrial development comes very low down, only five schemes 
with a total value of £380,395 being approved. For the most part 
the Fund still seems more suitable as a means of financing welfare 
projects than as a means of assisting capital development. 

& * * 


Administrative Changes in Kenya 


That there is a big gap between approving schemes for 
grants from the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund and 
cafrying them out is openly recognised by the Kenya Govern- 
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ment in a White Paper which contains proposals for a thorough 
reorganisation of the administration. Under these proposals, which 
are to be debated in the Legislative Council, the traditional system 
whereby all authority is canalised to the Chief Secretary would 
be radically altered, and the administration would be to a certain 
extent decentralised by the organisation of the departments of 
government into groups under the authority of members of the 
Executive Council. Thus, the Attorney General, the Financial 
Secretary and the Chief Native Commissioner, who are ex-officio 
members of the Executive Council, would be responsible respec- 
tively for law and order, finance and native affairs. 

The Chief Secretary, under the proposals, would become chair- 
man of a new development authority, a whole-time post. The 
functions of the authority would include the expenditure of all 
sums allocated for development and reconstruction purposes ; it 
would not be concerned with planning—though the Chief Secre- 
tary in his capacity as member of the Executive and Legislative 
Councils would have his share of responsibility for planning—but 
with seeing that plans are “vigorously and energetically carried 
out” and do not “end in paper.” 

Another group of departments which would be brought together 
under a member of the Executive Council would be agriculture, 
animal husbandry and natural resources ; settlement would also 
come under the same member, though with separate machinezy. 
It is also contemplated that a local government board should be 
created, whose chairman would also have a seat on the Executive 
Council. Thus, there would have to be three more ex-officio 
members of the Council, including the Deputy Chief Secretary, 
who would take over all the Chief Secretary’s present functions 
except development, and the present balance between the Official 
and nominated unofficial membership would be upset. On the 
other hand, it is also proposed that in his choice of members to 
be in charge of groups of departments the Governor should 
not be restricted to the civil service; in particular, it is said 
that the member to be in charge of agriculture might or might not 
be a permanent official, but should be the best person available. 

Does this mean that he might be a prominent settler, and, if 
so, what safeguard is there that native interests would be properly 
respected, particularly since settlement would become his responsi- 
bility? The White Paper provides for African representation on 
consultative committees, and explicitly states that the Africans 
have first claim over all other races on vacant public land. But 
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more specific assurance will be looked for before the proposal to 
give non-officials executive responsibility can be fully approved. 


* * x 
General Strike in Nigeria 


It is a good illustration of the complete lack of interest shown 
by the people of this country towards their colonies that virtually 
no notice has been taken by the British press of a general strike 
of African employees of the Nigerian Government that has been 
going on for three weeks. The strikers had asked for an increase 
in basic wage rates and in the cost of living allowances, which 
the Government had refused on the grounds that it would only 
lead to more inflation and thus do more harm than good. The 
trade union leaders apparently accepted this explanation but they 
have been repudiated by the rank and file, and the strike is there- 
fore considered illegal. The African press has apparently worked 
up the grievance into a racial issue ; there has been sabotage on 
the railways and telephone lines have been cut; defence regula- 
tions, empowering the Governor to close down newspapers pub- 
lishing false news or matter likely to encourage discontent, have 
been re-enacted—and used against two newspapers ; in fact, it 
is a story of labour trouble that is all too common in the colonial 
empire. 

In the absence of full information over here, it is impossible 
to say whether the strikers have a genuine grievance or not. 
The cost of living has certainly risen considerably since the war ; 
the latest figure available is for April of this year, when the index 
stood at 175.8 (1939=100). The extent to which wage increases 
have kept pace is not known, but in April a revised scale of local 
cost of living allowances came into force under which African 
officials were given allowances of £18 to £48 per annum accord- 
ing to salary (the lower salaries obtaining the highest allowances), 
compared with allowances of £24 to £96 given to European 
officials. The Nigerian Government is certainly right in claiming 
that it is far better to keep down the cost of living, which it 
is attempting to do by an extension of its scheme for marketing 
staple foodstuffs at controlled prices, than to add to purchasing 
power before there can be any increase in the supply of goods. 
A sure sign of the present inflationary potential in Nigeria is the 
lavish expenditure on funerals, often retrospective on behalf of 
kinsmen who died many years ago. 
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But though the Nigerian Government may have justice and 
reason on its side, it is difficult not to feel that this sort of 
occurrence is all too frequent at present. Strikes or disturbances 
occasioned by the rise in the cost of living have taken place in 
the last year or two in Mauritius, Cyprus and Uganda. The solu- 
tion is not easy, because the apparatus of rationing and price 
control which has accompanied wage increases in this country 
cannot be applied to the colonies. But is nothing to be done 
about it—except appoint a committee to investigate the causes 
of the periodic disturbances after they have taken place? 


* x * 
Military or Commercial ? 


Information about the state of the German economy is still 
extremely scarce and contradictory. While some official spokes- 
men claim that German industry has been knocked out for many 
years to come, others declare that it could be put back to work 
within a relatively short tinre. The spokesmen do not even try 
to substantiate their views with references to hard facts about 
the state of Germany’s industry. This is, in part, explained by 
actual lack of information. Surveys of Germany’s industrial 
capacity are proceeding slowly because of the disruption of 
transport, the disappearance of the managing personnel and the 
destruction of records. Local Military Governors are usually 
fairly well informed about economic conditions in the places for 
which they are responsible; but no coherent over-all picture of 
the situation seems to exist as yet at the higher levels of 
Military Government and at the centra! Economic Control 
agencies. However, this is only half of the story. The other haif is 
that such information as is available is being kept secret by the 
military authorities with a jealousy worthy of much more intimate 
topics. To give one instance, the head of an economic division 
at an Army Group H.Q. refuses to release the official estimate 
of the ecomomic resources of the various occupation zones which 
is based on 1944-45 data, on the ground that they are part of 
a “classified” document. Are such statistics kept secret in order 
to keep the enemy guessing? And if so, who is the enemy? Or 
are they perhaps guarded as commercial secrets? 


x * * 
Belgium in Suspense 


The Belgians are becoming exasperated with King Leopold. 
For six weeks they have watched a shutt'e serv.ce of aerop!anes 
carry advisers, good and bad, to Salzburg. The whole country is 
left in a state of suspended animation while a nervy and obstinate 
man hesitates, and listens, and tries to make up his mind. The 
latest cargo of advisers includes, with M. van Acker and M. de 
Bus de Warnaffe, Minister of Justice, three leading barristers 
who are known to be experts on constitutional law. They 
have been followed by the Regent himself, and abdication 
seems close. It is expected that the jurists are there to 
draw up the instrument of abdcation and to safeguard 
the succession in some way that will not wholly divorce 
Leopold from his eldest son. It is of course still possible that the 
King has sent for them in order to seek advice cn the most 
constitutional method of submitting his future to the people’s 
will. Belgians are, with few exceptions, monarchisis, and a majority 
of them is against any kind of popular vote even on the subject 
of Leopold personally. Their view, as expressed this week, by 
the Socialist paper Le Peuple is that “a king has no right to 
expose a monarchy to the hazards of a vote.” And they are right. 
Such kings as remain in mid-twentieth century act irresponsibly 
when they debase the coinage of Kingship. 


* *x *« 
Arts and Universities 


The decision to allow a very small percentage of eighteen- 
year-old scholars in the arts faculties to come up to the Univer- 
sities in October has been arousing a great deal of discussion and 
criticism. The main line of attack is that, if there is to be any 
relaxation, it should be in favour of those who won scholarships 
in earlier years but have never been able to take them up, rather 
than of still younger men who still have their military training 
ahead of them. As a general principle, this is unquestionably 
sound, and the Universities, if they had their way, would un- 
doubtedly give the ex-Service scholar priority over the pre- 
Service scholar. But the difficulty is that the Ministry of Labour 
refuses, for another set of very good and proper reasons, to make 
exceptions from its demobilisation plan, and most of the scholars 
in the Forces will not be released for some time to come. 

During the war the scientists have enjoyed a monopoly of the 
able-bodied _ aduates, and since the extreme urgency of 
war which justified this special exemption no longer exists, the 
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desire has presumably been to give the arts faculties an oppor- 
unity of re-starting with the scholarship material that is most 
eadily available. However the issue is decided, there will be 
otly resented injustices. It is hard to deny the returning warriors 
an almost absolute priority (when they are free), since even so 
only a fraction of those who want and deserve a University 
education will be able to get it. But if they do have absolute 
priority, that means that boys—and girls— who reach 18 between 
mow and 1949 will have to wait. And if they are to be accommo- 
dated thereafter, part of the next crop will, in its turn, have to 
be deferred. And so on and so forth until the whole nature of a 
University course has been distorted. There is no satisfactory 
solution, and perhaps the best counsel is to refrain from shouting 
at those who are trying to work out the least unsatisfactory com- 
promise. 

One thing, however, is very urgent and important. The non- 
scientific faculties, those that have not been deemed “ useful ” 
o the war, are in a very sorry way—none more so than economics, 
vhich has been bereft both of its students, because they were not 
“useful,” and of its teachers because they were. The academic 
black-out has been far longer and more severe than in the last 

ar, and unless a real re-start can be made this October, re- 
habilitation will be exceedingly difficult. Students are not the only 
equirement. The staffs are still in Government service and the 
buildings are still, in many cases, requisitioned. If we are to be 
an educated nation, as well as a technically skilled one, there are 
few things more urgent than to help the arts faculties back on 
to their feet. 


* * * 


Schools and Teachers 


The vast scale of the task of providing satisfactory school 
accommodation and teaching staff was strikingly illustrated at a 
recent meeting of the London County Council’s Education Com- 
mittee. It was revealed that not a single school in London con- 
formed with the Ministry of Education’s new building regulations. 
The worst deficiencies, not unexpectedly, are in the existing senior 
schools, whose room space needs to be almost doubled. In addi- 
tion, the difficulty of finding sufficient, let alone large enough, 
sites is likely to prove insuperable until the Council undertakes 
clearance and redevelopment on a really large scale. 


Letters to 


An Election Manifesto 


Sir,—I have read with interest and almost complete agreement 
The Economist’s Election Manifesto. You claim “that it is far 
more precise and comprehensive—and no less practicai—than 
anything sponsored by the political parties.” The Tory Reform 
Committee in the last two years has produced a number of 
publications, some of which received most gratifying notice in 
your columns, dealing with almost all these points. In “Tools 
for the Next Job” we tried to draw attention to the urgent need 
for large-scale re-equipment and re-organisation of British 
industry, and the importance of adopting an expansionist economy 
in place of restrictive practices. Regarding the birth-rate, we 
produced a publication called “To-morrow’s Children.” Regard- 
ing food and agriculture, some of our members produced a 
pamphlet called “The Husbandman Waiteth,” advocating 
guaranteed prices and the concentration upon those agricultural 
products for which our climate is specially suited. 


The committee came into existence to support the principles 
of the Beveridge Report, although we do not regard as vital the 
acceptance of the subsistence level. In speeches in the House of 
Commons, as well as in our original manifesto “ Forward—By 
the Right,” we advocated a foreign policy based upon adequate 
armed forces, which is broadly similar to your own. 


On full employment I published a Signpost pamphlet in which 
I advocated for this purpose permanent control of investment 
and a flexible taxation policy. 


It does not appear that there is much in your manifesto which 
cannot be read into that of the Conservative Party, In so far as 
it is more detailed and precise, I rejoice to see that the results 
of The Economist’s research and thought are broadly similar to 
the views expressed in a more general and popular form in 
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The shortage of teachers in the LCC area, although serious,) 
should be eased by a falling school population and the likelihood 
of movements of population out of the county. But the consider- 
able dissatisfaction which exists among teachers themselves is a 
warning of how difficult it will be to attract suitable recruits to a 
profession in which promotion is slow, salaries are small, and 
mobility is lacking. The Education Committee has wisely decided 
that recruitment should be made to the teaching service at large 
and not to a particular school in which the teacher might gradually 
stagnate ; but this principle should be converted into a practice 
of willing and frequent changes if stagnation is to be avoided. 
A more reactionary spirit is shown in the provision that heads of 


‘elementary schools are always to be chosen from a “ promotion 


list” containing LCC teachers only. No such “closed shop” 
limitation has been applied to secondary headships, where appoint- 
ment is open to competition from all-comers. It is hard to see 
why this unfair differentiation should continue to be made between 
elementary and secondary education—a differentiation which was 
brought out recently in another sphere by the protest of London 
teachers against the shorter summer holidays permitted to ele- 
mentary schools. Such undervaluation of the worth of elementary 
teaching indicates an attitude which will be similarly reluctant tc 
establish real equality in secondary education. 


Shorter Notes 


The non-priority allowance cf milk is being reduced from 
July 15th from the summer peak of 3 pints to 2} pints a week. 
The seasonal reduction thus takes place a fortnight later than 
last year. Children between the ages of six months and two years 
will now get three eggs a week, instead of, as before, reverting to 
non-priority status at 18 months. 


* 


The opinion of the King’s Bench Divisional Court that football 
pools conducted through newspapers are illegal has been upheld 
by Mr Justice Uthwatt in the Chancery Division. Two directors 
of United Kingdom Totalisator Co., Ltd., will take the question 
on to a higher Court. 


the Editor 


speeches and writings by the members of the Tory Reform Com- 
mittee.—Yours faithfully, HuGH MOLSON 
London, W.C.2 


[That many of the points made in our Manifesto have also been 
made by the Tory Reform Committee is perfectly true. But to jump 
from that fact to the statement that there is not much in the Manifesto 
which cannot be read into the policy of the Conservative Party is a 
very long jump indeed. Unfortunately, one of the features of the 
election was the very small impression that the Tory Reform Com- 
mittee appears to have made on the party leaders.—EprTor.] 


The World’s Bread Grain 


Sir,—I was interested to read your article, as it gave the first 
intimation I have seen in this country of the conditions existing 
in French North Africa But even your correspondent does not 
seem to realise how extremely serious the conditions are. I can 
only speak of French Morocco, whence I came here some four 
weeks ago. The day before I left, 64 natives were found dead 
from starvation in the surrounds of Casablanca and Settat alone. 

I returned to Morocco at the end of last year, and even then 
all the wheat supplies had been exhausted, bread being made 
from barley alone. It is doubtful if the present harvest will even 
provide enough seed for next year’s sowing of wheat and barlev. 
There will be nothing available for consumption. For lack of 
feeding-stuffs cattle are being slaughtered right and left, and soon 
there will be none left. 

It will be more than twelve months before French Morocco 
can hope to provide herself with any cereals, and in the meantime 
cnly imported foodstuffs can save the population.—Yours faith- 
fully, E. M. DorF 

London, W.2 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





A Little West of Centre 


(By Our Washington Correspondent) 


Pe Gallup poll that gave Mr Truman, after some two 
months in the Presidency, a popularity rating topping the 
late President Roosevelt’s at its peak, doubtless reflected many 
motives. But it is probably not far wrong to suggest that chief 
among them was the confidence in the governmental structure 
that has grown out of Mr Truman’s record in respect to appoint- 
ments. 

The belief in Mr Roosevelt’s indispensability, which gave last 
summer’s election campaign many of the characteristics of this 
summer’s campaign in Britain, was a positive belief. But it had 
a negative undercurrent—who else is there? The personalising 
of government over the years, the fact—and the wide public 
knowledge of it—that most major decisions were made by one 
man, derogated holders of other positions in government to the 
category of lesser men. The lesser men, again, divided into two 
groups. The legislators, after an initial period of indiscriminately 
stamping all legislation sent to them from the White House, 
shifted gradually towards a mood of indiscriminately stamping 
upon it. The administrators, as the years went by, left off 
crusading and formed a court. 

Mr Truman’s appointments have caused a major change. 
Government by tendency—left or right—as in the New Deal 
years, was a strange sensation in a country where, as a shrewd 
French observer remarked in the 1920’s, there is only one direc- 
tion—west. Independence, Missouri, has now demonstrated itself 
to be a little west of centre. The composition of the new cabinet 
bears this out in strictly geographical terms. Mr Wallace and 
Mr Ickes, the last of the original Roosevelt team to remain in 
office, are from Iowa and Illinois. Mr Schwellenbach, of Wash- 
ington State (Labour), and Mr Hannegan, of Missouri (Post- 
master General) have replaced Madam Perkins and Mr Walker, 
both of New York. Mr Anderson, of New Mexico (Agriculture) 
has replaced Mr Wickard, .of Indiana. Mr Clark, of Texas 
(Attorney General), has replaced Mr Biddle, of Philadelphia. 
When Mr Vinson of Kentucky takes over from Mr Morgen- 
thau at the Treasury, the only remaining New Yorkers will be 
Messrs Stimson and Forrestal at War and Navy, with rumours 
current that Mr Stimson, at 78, may shortly wish to retire. 
Never before have half the membcrs of the Cabinet come from 
beyond the Mississippi. 

But the shift to Independence, Missouri, goes beyond strict 
geography. It has restored to American government a repre- 
sentative character that had recently been on the wane. The 
New Yorker’s succinct paragraph on Mr Truman at the time of 
his succession, ending with the comment: “President Roosevelt 
was for the people, but Harry Truman is the people,” con- 
tained the basic reason for the confidence which most Americans 
now feel. The folk-tradition that people who come from Missouri 
“have to be shown” (i.e., that they require convincing) is cur- 
rently being given a new meaning. Not long after Mr Truman 
took over, a distinguished administrator arrived at the White 
House intending, as habitually, to place a hot potato that had 
developed in his area in the President’s hands. He was there 
only briefly ; when he returned to his own office the impression 
spread that he had been urged to exercise the authority which 
accompanies his title. Such expectations on the part of the Presi- 
dent impose on members of the administrative branch the 
necessity to be more than lesser men. The democratic process 
is genuine when multiple answers, representing real choices, 
present themselves, at nomination and election time, to the ques- 
tion, “ Who else is there? ” 

A parallel change is occurripgg in the attitude of Congress. 
The fact that at the time when major post-hostilities decisions 
have to be made, the President should be newly drawn from 
the body whose consent he must obtain in making them is 
fortuitous. But his proposal that in case of his own death his 
successor should be the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
was a deliberate emphasis on the combination of legislative with 
executive responsibility. So was his invitation to Senator 


McKellar, his successor as President of the Senate, to sit in th’ 
Cabinet. (Even elected Vice-Presidents have done so only sinc | 


Coolidge’s time.) And so was his key change in the Cabinet, th 
replacement of Mr Stettinius by Mr Byrnes, former Senator, 
former Supreme Court Justice and former War Mobilisation 
Director. 


In the tendency expressed through this last move, Mr Truma | 
needs to share credit with Mr Roosevelt, whose choice of’ 
Senator Cordell Hull as Secretary of State began what my’ 
become a tradition of legislative-executive responsibility in that" 
post. The two fellow-Southerners, by their successive constam 7 
contact with Capitol Hill, may between them make the history 7 
of U.S. foreign policy during and at the end of World War Il” 
quite different from its predecessor. The constitution may bk | 
susceptible of amendment by the sheer awareness of the repre- 7 


sentative process that a politician never discards. 


American Notes 


The Senate on Bretton Woods 


In a report analysing the Bretton Woods Proposals and out- 
lining the problems of foreign trade in the post-war period, the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency strips the proposals 
of any aura of humanitarianism they may have had for many 
Americans, and very bluntly explains why the reconstruction of 
devastated areas and the restoration of international monetary and 


financial relations are inseparable from the economic prosperity | 


and political security of the United States itself. This committee 
has sent the proposals to the floor of the Senate with a favour- 
able vote of 14 to 4. 


War-torn areas cannot produce. Poverty does not breed goo 7 


customers, and America will desperately need good customers. 
She will also need the products and will want to share in the 


markets of those regions of the world in need of capital for 
development of rich natural resources. Thus a large volume of 
exports depends upon the revival of international investment, 7 
for only so can dollar exchange be provided for the purchase of — 
American. goods. In the case of capital goods, as domestic needs — 
decline with the end of the war, it will be particularly important © 
for industry to find outlets elsewhere. The best customers for @ 
American products are countries with high-living standards. | 


Canada is pointed out as an example, for with one-eighth the 


population of South America, she consumed in 1938 $465 million | 
of American exports as against $300 million to the whole of South | 


America. 


The committee thinks American investors*should be much © 
encouraged by the Bretton Woods fund, which will reduce risks © 
of exchange fluctuations and restrictions on the transfer of earn- ~ 
ings from such investments, while the bank will stimulate foreign ~ 
investment by making and guaranteeing international loans for © 


productive purposes. 


The report gives the American point of view on what it calls 


Britain’s international payments problem. This has been of 
much concern to American bankers and investors, with daily 


rumours of astronomical grants and loans. The Senate Com- | 


mittee does not believe that stabilising the “key currencies” 
would by itself provide the exchange arrangements necessary for 
a high level of world trade. Regardless of the currency in which 
goods are bought and sold, ultimate payments must be made in 
national currencies, and therefore the stabilisat‘on of all national 
currencies must go hand in hand. The commitice sees no reason 
why Britain or any other country should enter into an agreement 
with the United States for the freeing of its exchanges and the 
stabilisation of its exchange rate over long pericds, unless many 
other countries are parties to the agreement. Otherwise they 
would be defenceless against competitive currency depreciat:on 
and discriminatory exchange practices by other ccun‘ries. 
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Mr Ickes Renegotiates 


The US Petroleum Administrator, Mr Ickes, will soon be in 
London to renegotiate the revised Anglo-American oil agreement. 
The original agreement, negotiated in Washington last summer 
and signed by Lord Beaverbrock for Britain and by Mr Stettinius 
for the United States, was withdrawn from the Senate for revision 
when strong opposition developed in the Senate Oil Committee 
and among petroleum interests, which resented the agreement as a 
government venture into cartelism. 


The revised agreement presumably overcomes the primary 
objections of the industry: that on many crucial points the original 
agreement was vague, ambiguous and subject to interpretations 
which the oil industry would consider detrimental to its own 
interests. The industry wanted it clearly stated that the Inter- 
national Petroleum Commissicn set up under the terms of the 
agreement would be a purely advisory and consultative body, 
stripped of any powers; they insisted upon a definition of the 
countries in which the United States and Britain were to enjoy 
equal opportunity and objected to an interpretation that con- 
sidered the British Colonial Empire and the United Kingdom as 
a single unit, an objection which Britain cannot help but con- 
sider unrealistic. The issue on which the industry was most 
intransigent will probably be resolved by a clause to be included 
in the agreement stipulating that actions taken in compliance with 
recommendations of the commission shall not be considered 
violations of the Sherman Anti-Trust law. Neither the State 
Department nor the Department of Justice were willing to include 
so domestic an issue in an international document, obviously 
not wishing to create what could be a dangerous precedent. 

The original document was a masterpiece of ambiguity. It 
was the first trade agreement negotiated for the postwar period 
and if, as meny believe, it is to be a model for agreements on tin, 
rubber, sugar and other products, its provisions must be clearly 
defined and understocd. It is a healthy sign, at any rate, that 
British and American oil interests, with a history of bitter rivalry 
dating back to the period after the first World War, when “ the 
Allies floated to victory on a sea of oil,” are at least attempting 
to rationalis: future production and distribution. 

The American oil industry is acutely conscious of the need 
for international regulation, for it has been estimated that at the 
current rate of depletion, domestic oil reserves would last for 
only another 14 or 1§ years. It is, nevertheless, difficult to adjust 
the traditicn of “free enterprise” to the type of control apparent 
in the new role the State Department is assuming in international 
economic affairs. 

* * * 


Governors Meet 


The Governors of 48 states have been gathered at Mackinac, 
Michigan, at their 37th annual conference. One wag has said, 
“Jefferson and Hamilton are abroad again, having first changed 
shoes.” For while it is true that this conference of Governors is 
capable of endorsing the United Nations Charter currently before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, it is equally true that 
the Governors’ conferences have often been used as the medium 
through which the federal government is accused of encroaching 
on the functions of the states, with little realisation of the new 
federal and world context in which the 48 states exist. 
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This year something of a dilemma confronts the Governors, 
for the honeymoon with Mr Truman is not yet over and little 
sympathy can be had in the United States at present by making 
him a target for criticism. Mr Dewey used the conference as a 
stage last year, but now the situation has altered drastically and 
Mr Truman is carrying out all the organisational and administra- 
tive improvements in Mr Roosevelt’s programme which were the 
substance of the Republican platform in 1944. 

And so the Governors have rallied around wartime controls, 
demanding that they be relaxed as soon as possible, in the face 
of Mr Truman’s statement on the need to continue controls into 
the post-war period. Opposition to controls transcends party lines. 
Those Governors, Republican or Democrat, who come from in- 
dustrial states face unemployment problems and can see the need 
for control, while the southern Democrats and those who come 
from farming states want an end to them now. 


Most Governors want unemployment benefit systems to remain 
a state responsibility, in oppcsition to the new social security 
Bill, which would federalise them, and they look with a wary 
eye upon the federal tax collections, which absorb most of the 
population’s tax money. Most of them will be for the Burton- 
Hatch-Ball Labour Relations Bill because it relegates all labour 
disputes not directly concerned with interstate commerce to the 
authority of state bodies. 

Altogether, these 25 Democrats and 23 Republican Governors 
have probably never been in a more contradictory position. For 
if they support reciprocal trade agreements, oil agreements, the 
United Nations Charter, full employment, Bretton Woods and 
all the other acts and agreements the new orientation of the 
United States necessitates, then they must accept the increase 
in federal functions this new fabric demands. Obviously they 
must recognise that the idea of States’ Rights as an abstract 
but necessary component of a democratic system no longer holds. 
During the coming pericd the individual states cannot afford to 
clutch at rights, but must share the responsibility, in an informed 
and vigorous way, for carrying out reconversion and post-war 
plans not only for their own good, but for the country as a whc!e. 


* * * 


A Cleavage in the Court 


The Supreme Court at its final session of the term disposed 
of two of the most controversial cases in recent years, before the 
“nine old men ”—whose average age is now only §9—went home 
for the summer. 

First, the Court uphe'd the decision of a lower court. ruling 
that the by-laws of the Associated Press covering the admission 
of new member newspapers are in violation of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act and in restraint of the free flow of news and ideas. 
Secondly, the Court cancelled the order to deport Mr Harry 
Bridges issued by the Department of Justice under an amendment 
to the law covering the deportation of aliens—an amendment 
especially passed to permit the deportation of the west coast 
labour leader. The order was revoked on the ground that there 
was no evidence that Mr Bridges, an alien, was affiliated with any 
organisation that advocates the overthrow of the US government 
by force and violence. In the concurring opinion Mr Justice 
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Murphy made the point that the constitutional rights of the 
3,500,000 aliens in the United States must be considered as in- 
violable as those of citizens. 

Both decisions were given by a vote of 5 to 3—a division which 
is of particular interest in view of Mr Roosevelt’s historic fight to 
“ pack” the Supreme Court. With the recent resignation of Mr. 
Justice Roberts, a Hoover appointee, the most consistent dissenter 
is gone, and the most conservative member is now Chief 
Justice Stone, whose original appointment also dates from the 
Coolidge Administration, but who was promoted to the Chief 
Justiceship by Mr Roosevelt. The remaining seven are all 
Roosevelt appointees. 

It is an interesting fact that in this carefully “packed ” 
court dissents are written on a larger proportion of cases 
than ever before, with a cleavage developing that many 
_ Observers fear may even affect the functioning of the court. 
The arch-New Dealer Justice Frankfurter and Justice Jackson, 
now temporarily absent, more and more are joining forces with 
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Chief Justice Stone as the dissenting minority. Then there are 
inconsistencies: one. finds Justice Murphy, who was movingly 
eloquent in the Bridges decision, dissenting in the AP case; 
and Justice Frankfurter, Mr Roosevelt’s great bearer of the 
torch of liberty, is found, strangely enough, dissenting on the 
Bridges case, which Justice Murphy called “the most concen- 
trated and relentiess crusade to deport an individual because he 
dared to exercise the freedom that is guaranteed to him under 
the constitution.” 

What has happened to Mr Roosevelt’s brave and bold young 
men? Is it merely that the cloistered life in the Supreme Cour 
has a “settling” effect on them? Mr Truman’s choice as a 
replacement for Justice Roberts becomes doubly important, 
for if the “settling” is a progressive disease one soon may find 
four instead of three dissenters. And those who say, on the 
basis of ordinary life expectancy, thar the New Deal majority in 
the Supreme Court will last another twenty years, or through 
five more administrations, may prove 10 be sadly wrong. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The 


Warsaw Government 


(By a Polish Correspondent) 


HE formation of the new Polish Government in Warsaw has 

for the time being put an end to a long and bitter con- 
troversy that absorbed the attention and energies of Allied states- 
men. The Conference of the Big Three at Potsdam will be the 
first international gathering of this sort at which the Polish issuc 
will not figure on the agenda. Nevertheless, public opinion in 
Ailied countries will undoubtedly continue to follow political 
developments inside Poland. The new Government has pledged 
itself to the holding of free and unfettered elections ; and it is 
on the condition that this pledge will be kept that the Western 
Allies have decided to recognise the Warsaw Government and 
to withdraw recognition from its London rival. Meanwhile, the 
Government in Warsaw is inclined to postpone the date of the 
election until the present chaotic condition of the country has 
been remedied. About 2,000,000 Poles are still abroad—in Ger- 
many and in the Allied countries. An unspecified number of 
Poles, who before 1939 were domiciled in Eastern Poland and 
have since been treated as Soviet citizens, have now been given 
the right to re-acquire Polish nationality. Another migratory 
movement is the transfer of Poles to German Pomerania and 
Silesia, which the Warsaw Government claims for Poland. Before 
these migrations are conciuded, the new frontiers of Poland 
defined and contact between the various provinces, now. almost 
non-existent, re-established, an orderly election can hardly take 
place. 

The present Government will thus remain in charge of Polish 
affairs for a considerable and important spell of time. Its out- 
standing feature is that it has been composed of the representa- 
tives of those political parties and groups which are determined 
to close the stormy chapter of suspicion and hostility between 
Russia and Poland and to shape the future of Russo-Polish 
relations in a spirit of good will and co-operation. This by 
itself is a radical break with the Polish tradition of the inter-war 
years, It is much more difficult to define what the new Govern- 
ment means in terms of Polish domestic policy. The pre-war 
party labels have lost much, though probably not all, of their 
old meaning. Many of the old politica] divisions are now so 
blurred that it is often difficult to guess how real or unreal are 
the party allegiances of some of the members of the new Govern- 
ment. The Socialist Party, for instance, has been wrecked by its 
own traditional anti-Russian outlook, which has become untenable. 
While M. Arciszewski in London continues along the old anti- 
Russian line, the pro-Russian wing of the Socialists in Poland 
has emerged in the new Government. The Prime Minister, 
M. Osubka Morawski, who also headed the Lublin Government, 
was the leader of a radical Socialist sp!inter group which gravi- 
tated towards the Communists in the years of the German 
occupation. Until quite recently it looked as if the main body 
of Socialist opinion had remained opposed to his group, which 
constituted itself the new Socialist Party. In the new Govern- 
ment, however, two prominent leaders of the old party appear 
as Ministers: M. Stanczyk is Minister of Labour and Social 
Welfare, a post which he held in General Sikorski’s and 


M. Mikolajczyk’s Government, and M. Swiatkowski is Minister 
of Justice. The Government has also the blessing of M. Zulawski, 
the most authoritative Socialist and trade un:on st of the older 
generation. The Peasant Party is represented by M. Mikolajczyk, 
who is Deputy ‘Prime Minister, and Dr Kiernik, the leader of 
the extreme Right in the Peasant Party—he was hated by ihe 
Left for his suppression of the general strike and of the “ Cracow 
rising” in 1923—who is now Minister of Public Adm:nistraticn. 
Another Peasant, Dr Wycech, who was, under the London 
Governments, in charge of the network of clandestine schools 
during the Nazi occupation, is Minister of Education. The Vice- 
Premier, M. Gomulka, as well as the Ministers of Public Security, 
Foreign Trade and Industry, is a Communist. The political 
identity of other Ministers is less clear; most of them can be 
described as Left Wing “ fellow travellers.” 


A Favourable Reception 


It is pretty certain that the new Government has been favour- 
ably received by a great majority of Poles. Surprisingly enough, 
it has received support from Liberal-Conservative c:rcles asso- 
ciated with the University of Cracow, which in the past played 
an important political role. Their chief spokesman is the leading 
Polish economist, Professor Krzyzanowski, who before the war 
was engaged in fighting a losing battle for the principies of 
liberal economics. The response which the new Government has 
received from such quarters is probably not due to any enthu- 
siasm for the new regime. It is rather the result of a growing 
realisation that the idea of a return to the territorial and political 
status quo of 1939 is pure quixotry and of a growing weariness 
with the unsettlement and tension which the Russo-Polish feud 
had produced inside Poland. After years of a most cruel German 
occupation, which has sapped the vital energy of the Polish 
people, there is little room now for the romantic and reckless 
nationalism which flourishes easily in emigré circles that have 
lost touch with the realities of their own country. A year or two 
more. of political tension and chaos would very probabiy 
destroy the whole fabric of civilised life in Poland—it js almost 
half-destroyed even now. Under such conditions the appeal of 
the new Government to put aside party differences and to con- 
centrate on the elementary work of physical and economic 
reconstruction—an appeal which has its dangers, because it can 
easily be exploited for the establishment of a single party system 
—carries quite a lot of conviction with the great mass of the 
ae as well as with the sober minds among the educated 
classes. 

Will the new Government be able to live up to the expectations 
which its birth has aroused? Will it be able to make the political 
life of Poland normal enough for the economic reconstruction 
of the country to be achieved? Will it be able to find a modus 
sivendi with its powerful Russian neighbour which will not hurt 
the national sentiments of the Polish people? The reply to these 
questions will primarily depend on Russia’s attitude. The first 
Russian gestures towards the new Government are certainly 
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encouraging. The Red Army is to be withdrawn from Poland 
within the next two months; it reserves for itself only the right 
of passage to Germany. A new trade agreement has been con- 
cluded under which Poland will export coal, salt and some oil 
products to Russia, and import cotton, wool, iron ore, matches 
and motor-cars from Russia. Some rigours of the political censor- 
ship have been relaxed. These are good auguries. But the chief 
difficulty still lies in the political field. The recent trial in 
Moscow of the leaders of the Polish Underground has cast its 
shadow on the new Government from the first day of its exist- 
ence; and its aftermath is not likely to help in clearing the 
political atmosphere in Warsaw. 


The Moscow Trial 


The obscurities in the preparation and procedure of the 
Moscow trial are familiar. The self-accusations of some of the 
defendants, though they were less uncanny than similar seif- 
accusations in previous Russian monster trials, will never cease to 
puzzle opinion in Western countries. But, however dubious or 
objectionable the method and the procedure, the charges them- 
selves could hardly be regarded as inventions of the Russian 
prosecutor. Stripped of polemical exaggerations and overstate- 
ments, they were not even grave or sensational. They boiled 
down to the following: the leaders of the Polish Underground 
acted under the orders of the London Government, which they 
recognised to be the legitimate Polish Government, and they 
engaged in propaganda hostile to Russia, which resulted in some 
more or less sporadic clashes between the Home Army and small 
units of the Red Army, and in equally sporadic acts of sabotage ; 
finally, they tried to preserve a skeleton Underground organisa- 
tion in the hope that a conflict between the Western Allies and 
Russia might give them a chance for national revenge. What 
the accused Poles did against the Red Army was hardly more 
than pinpricking the mighty bear. What they hcped to do was 
in the realm of pious wishes, which are objectionable but ought 
not to be punishable. Up to a point the Soviet prosecutor recog- 
nised this when he asked merely for a mild punishment on the 
ground that the defendants were no longer dangerous to the 
Soviet Union. 

Furthermore, in the light of the evidence it became clear that 
within the Polish Underground there had been a tug-of-war 
between the adventurous anti-Russian elements, mainly military, 
whose spokesman was General Okulicki, and the civilian political 
leaders—a tug-of-war which could often have been equally well 
observed in the Polish Government in London. Some civilian 
leaders protested against General Okulicki’s activities, if they 
were not kept altogether in the dark about them. The Russian 
prosecutor admitted this; but he insisted on the fact that the 
political leaders were co-responsible for General Okulicki’s doings 
because they had not severed their political connections with the 
military Underground. The Polish leaders might well have replied 
that this was no easy thing for them to do. Throughout the 
years of resistance against the Germans they worked together. 
The cleavage between them arose and deepened only late in the 
day, when the attitude towards Russia became the most burning 
and controversial issue of Polish politics. Loyaity to comrades in 
arms in the common struggle against the Germans delayed the 
separation which the new political situation demanded. Again, 
the same thing could be observed in London, where it took some 
time before M. Mikolajczyk decided on a parting of the ways 
with his anti-Russian colleagues in the Government. All these 
and similar imponderables were disregarded in the Moscow 
trial, and the result was a highly abnormal situation. While some 
leaders of the Peasants and of the Socialists were joining the new 
Warsaw Government, other leaders of the same parties, most of 
whom held the same political views as the new Ministers, sat 
in the dock and were sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. 

This paradoxical situation is not calculated to dispel the fear 
of Russia that has been allowed to grow up in Poland. It is on 
that fear and distrust that opposition to the policy of reconcilia- 
tion between the two countries can hope to thrive. It is con- 
ceivable that this fear might creep back into the ranks of 
the new Government in Warsaw and weaken its coherence 
before it has a chance to achieve some stability. The obvious and 
natural Russian gesture which could remedy the situation would 
be an amnesty at least for those Polish leaders whose guilt the 
Russian prosecutor himself defined as indirect. If the purpose 
of the trial in Moscow was to demonstrate that the London 
Government was not acceptable to the Russians as a partner, this 
purpose has been achieved with a vengeance. From now on it 
should be the aim of Russian policy to inspire confidence in 
those Poles who stand for co-operation with Russia and to widen 
their circle. 
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Plan and Reality in Spain 


Tue Falange regime, which was not seriously threatened during 
the war in Europe, will undergo a new trial of strength 
during the present transitionary period. Passive and active politi- 
cal opposition has never ended since Franco’s victory over the 
Repubiican forces. Unfulfilled promises and the stark contrasts 
between grandiose plans for prosperity through economic self- 
sufficiency and general poverty among four-fifths of the popula- 
tion are a constant source of unrest and political opposition. 
Opponents of the regime are still kept in great numbers in 
“labour camps,” but the regime has so far succeeded in pre- 
venting the political opposition from becoming a _ political factor. 
The new system of social insurance, especially family allowances, 
is effectively used to discourage political activities against the 
regime. The food rationing system for the urban population has, 
on the other hand, not been efficient. It has been prolonged for 
olive oil, the most important source of fat, and reintroduced for 
sugar. It is very doubtful whether the ration of one-quarter of a 
litre of olive oil, or roughly half a pint, can be maintained, because 
of the failure of the olive crop in 1944-45. During the last years 
olive oil production has been as follows :— 


(In 1,000 tons) 
1932/33 to 1941/42 annual ROWEAG 32 58 SS 3 264 
BVOTARS . Sa 387 LORS MA OIA 440 
IOGEAR. Sia. inne vce 3 418 2066 9B «ics see ae? 242 


Bad weather conditions were one of the reasons for the failure ; 
but there was also a shortage of electric power and fuel for 
operating the oil presses. Bad transport conditions still prevent 
the full utilisation of the crop, and there is no doubt that low 
wages have reduced the efficiency of peasants and workers. The 
oil processing industry is technically obsolescent, and with 
modern methods of extraction the oil yields would be much 
higher. 

A similar situation prevails in the sugar industry, whose output 
was as follows :— 


(In 1,000 tons) 


10-vear average before Si askvienennns ke 87 -3 
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Last year’s sugar output is hardly sufficient for an average con- 
sumption of sugar per head of the population of some 12 pounds, 
which compares with a consumption of roughly 70 pounds in 
1944 in Great Britain. 

The cereal harvest will be below normal this year. Important 
agricultural districts are still suffering from drought, and only a 
fraction of the scheme for the irrigation of arid districts has so 
far been carried out. In contrast to these failures, the acreage 
under cotton has been considerably increased as an important 
part of the policy of self-sufficiency. A special institute for the 
control of cotton cultivation and state subsidies were necessary 
to achieve this increase ; but the costs of production are at least 
50 per cent above the average costs in the United States of 
America. Achievement in this direction is actually a loss to the 
economy as a whole. Great efforts have been made at the same 
time to increase the manufacture of artificial textile fibres. Rayon 
production increased from 5,500 tons in 1942 to 7,550 tons in 
1944. Yet the major part of textile fibres has still to be imported 
from overseas. 

Fish has traditionally played an important part in the diet of 
the Spanish people, as well as in the Spanish export trade. The 
Spanish fishing fleet is among the largest in the world. Fishing 
has been considerably increased during recent years, and annual 
catches were as follows :— : 


Tons Tons 
Average 1930/34 ..... 325,100 P| EYRE et eae 452,518 
TOWO So oi 558i S85 CES 439,700 RO iia Sa i's pol xs 445,005 
DOORS vss dogs cane 430,800 POE kav beb Sen eees 481,630 


No doubt these record catches have materially contributed to 
the improved distribution of fish among the population. The 
canning industry, on the other hand, suffered from the lack of 
tinplate, and last year’s agreement with the United Kingdom 
Commercial Corporation arranged for the delivery of British tin- 
plate in exchange for canned fish and other foodstuffs, particu- 
larly oranges and onions. It would, however, be wrong to assume 
that high quality canned fish were in good supply for the Spanish 
population ; rather are they scarce in Spain because of the 
considerable exports. 

There is no doubt that restricted foreign trade in wartime 
influenced the programme for industrial self-sufficiency, but it is 
doubtful whether the regime will abandon its policy even if 
world trade were fully restored. The most important problem 
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is the supply of coal and mineral oil. In 1935 Spain imported 
1.2 million tons of coal, and domestic production, which included 
brown coal, amounted then to 3.5 million tons. During the war 
coal imports dwindled to $8,000 tons in 1943, but total production 
of coal reached in 1943 10.7 million tons, mostly of inferior coal. 
No advance in mining coal was made during 1944, when total 
output amounted to 11 million tons. The lack of fuel caused the 
regime to construct hydro-electric power stations, which 
demand a large proportion of the available building material and 
labour. Electric power generation actually increased from 3,403 
million kwh. in 1935 to 4,775 million kwh. in 1943. During 1944 
a capacity of 50,000 kw. was still under construction. The actual 
generation of power was, however, slightly smaller than in 1943. 
In fact, during 1944 general industrial activity, which had still 
not reached the level of the last years before the civil war, could 
not be fully maintained. The output of pig-iron remained almost 
unchanged. Production of steel decreased from 656,300 tons to 
640,710 tons. The over-all production of iron and non-ferrous 
metal ores showed a very small increase, but the output of wolfram 
ore almost came to a standstill during the second half of 1944. 
The German market for this and other ores had been lost. 

An intensive search for oil has been made in Spain because 
of import difficulties, and oil bearing shale has been found in 
several provinces. During 1944 some 600 tons of shale were 
mined per month, and the plan is to increase this production by 
1946-47 to 1.2 million tons per annum, which would yield some 
120,000 tons of oil. Pre-war imports of oil and oil products 
amounted to 800,000 tons. At the same time, the lignite output 
is to be increased for the production of synthetic oil from lignite. 
Production costs, however, are high because of the inferior quality 
of the material ; and the engineering capacity is hardly sufficient 
for carrying out only a part of the programme. 

It is apparent that industrial self-sufficiency, though a result 
of the political ideas of the Falange regime, is intended at the 
same time to serve unusually large armed forces. The 1945 
Budget estimates are balanced with a revenue amounting to 
10,564 million pesetas. The extraordinary Budget is also balanced 
with a revenue amounting to 2,583 million pesetas. Out of the 
total expenditure, roughly 30 per cent is on military account. 
Public works—that is, road-building, construction and main- 
tenance of railway and power stations, and some house-buiiding— 
require only 84 per cent of total expenditure. Roads and railways 
are still in a bad state of repair, but short stretches of railway 
lines have been electrified. Residential building is inadequate 
compared with the extreme shortage of houses. 

Spain’s industry appears to be unbalanced. Industrial plans 
exceed the available material and labour, and as a rule only a 
fraction of the plans is carried out. Last year’s shipbuilding 
reached only ro per cent of the planned tonnage, and naval 
vessels had obvious priority. The stagnation in the iron and 
steel industry contrasts with plans for undertaking the manu- 
facture of aircraft engines and other high-quality engineering 
articles. Achievements in new industries, especially in the chemical 
industry, are offset by the failure in reconstructing the old- 
established industries to the level obtaining before the civil war. 
The centralised control of the economy tends to nationalisation. 

The material situation of the population has consistently 
declined during recent years, and the official index of the cost of 
living has advanced far beyond infrequent increases in wages. 
As a rule, statistical reports about the situation in Spain are 
unreliable, but the difference between the increase in retail prices 
and wages can hardly be hidden even by unreliable statistics. In 
certain sections of industry, particularly in the coal and ore 
mining industries, the crisis is openly discussed. Foreign trade, 
which in exports and imports has decreased considerably in 
recent years, has suffered a sharp setback since June, 1944, and 
there is no prospect of improvement now that the war is over. 


Brazil’s Political Outlook 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MONTEVIDEO] 


THERE are at present three important political parties in Brazil. 
First there is the Partido Social Democratico (Social Democratic 
Party). It has nothing to do with social democracy as it is under- 
stood in Europe, but represents what is termed in Brazil 
“ oficialismo,” that is, the present administration. It supports the 
presidential candidacy of General Gaspar Dutra, Minister of 
War, and its title refers to what the supporters of the regime 
used to call the “ social achievements of Dr Vargas’s Government.” 
Secondly, there is the UDN (Uniao Democratica Nacional), 
which represents the Liberal-Conservative opposition and rallies 
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around the presidential candidacy of Brigadier<General Eduard 
Gomes of the Brazilian Air Force. Its Left Wing calls itself t, 
“Democratic Left,” and includes the Liberal, Joso Mangabeira ; 
Hercolino Cascardo, a member of the former National Liberation 
Alliance which was outlawed in 1935; and Major Jurac 
Magalhaes, a former governor of Bahia, who has many friends in 
the army. The group maintains that “property has a social 
function, and should not be used in a way contrary to the interest 
of the community.” 

Recently a sharply defined Right Wing has been operating with 
increasing vigour within the UDN. Its most characteristic leaders 
include Assis Chateaubriand, sometimes nicknamed the Brazilian 
Hearst, who owns the big newspaper chain, Diarios Asociados, 
and also many broadcasting stations; José Eduardo Macedo 
Soares, a newspaper columnist ; Francisco Campos, a forme 
Minister of Justice under Vargas and author of the corporative 
constitution of the Estado Novo. This group has taken up: 
violently anti-Vargas position, which makes some observers think 
that they would not refrain from a coup d’état. Owing to their 
financial resources and publicity facilities, they have acquired a 
certain predominance within the UDN. Their influence wa 
reflected in a recent speech of Gomes, in which he demanded 
the immediate resignation of President Vargas. Their Red-baiting 
has created a belicf that some of their spokesmen reflect the 
anxiety of foreign financial interests who are alarmed by the 
possibility of a swing to the Left in Brazilian politics, 


The Communists 


Thirdly, there is the Brazilian Communist Party, which is about | 
to emerge from its former underground status. The Communists ° 
have not endorsed any of the two presidential candidates and 
support a third civilian candidate of National Unity. They believe ~ 
that the main interests of the Brazilian working-class lies in the 7 
liquidation of the remnants of feudalism, as Brazilian labour | 


suffers far less from capitalist exploitation than from the lack 
of capitalist development. In their opinion, therefore, Brazil's 
principal problem is not who will be the next President, but 
how can Brazil be made democratic most speedily and most 
efficiently. 

The Brazilian Communists enjoy an exceptional position owing 
to the outstanding personality of their leader, Luiz Carlos Prestes, 
who is a national hero. Prestes was the leader of the famous 
“Prestes Column” which in 1924-27 carried out an epic march 
of 26,000 kilometres from south to north and from east to west 
and performed countless military feats despite its numerical 
inferiority. Prestes’s mouthpiece is the new daily, Tribuna 
Popular, which sponsors the formation of popular democratic 
committees to include all citizens, no matter what their party 
allegiance, who are willing to work to make Brazil democratic. 


As no social democratic movement of any consequence has ever | 
existed in Brazil, the Communists are the principal spokesmen of 7 


Brazilian labour. 


Political discussions in Brazil to-day mainly take place between | 


the different wings of the UDN and the Communists about their 
different approach to the Vargas administration. 

The views of the Centre and Left Wing of the UDN may be 
interpreted as follows. Despite the withdrawal of Vargas, General 
Dutra, the official candidate, represents the Estado Novo and, 
within the latter, a military-fascist section of the army. Thercfore, 
they argue, he should be opposed by a broad united anti-Nazi 
front ranging from Right Wing Conservatives to Communists, all 
of whom should throw in their support behind Gomes. If, as a 


result of disunity among the anti-Nazi forces, Vargas manages | 
to stay in power or Dutra is victorious in the elections, this © 
means, at the best, a constant threat of relapse into Fascism 38 | 


soon as the international situation renders it possible. Despite 
the concessions wrested from Vargas, the fact that the Ministry 
of Interior and Justice was recently entrusted to Agamemnon 
Magalhaes, an architect of the Estado Novo with an undemocratic 
record, cannot be overlooked. Also alarming and significant is 
the official tolerance: enjoyed by the Integralistas, the Brazilian 
version of Fascists, who are now busily reorganising throughout 
the country. Even if the Communists were for the time being 
relatively legalised, they might be outlawed at any time unless 
Vargas and his adherents are ousted. 

The Communist paper Tribuna Popular, however, gave the 
following warning in its issue of May 30th: “Fascism is 4 
serious term which must not be abused. We admit that the 
Brazil of the Estado Novo was Fascist, but this description can- 
not be applied to the Brazil of to-day, where the people are fight- 
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ng for the consolidation of their reconquered liberties.” Accord- 
gly, the Communists point out that President Vargas recently 
sranted a political amnesty, freedom of the press and of asSocia- 
tion, and that he re-established relations with the Soviet Union 
and announced that elections would be held. They distrust the 
intentions of many supporters of Gomes who were pro-Fascists 
s long as Fascism was in the ascendancy throughout the world, 
who were ardent admirers of Vargas and his Estado Novo until 
anuary, 1942, when Brazil broke off relations with the Axis, 
and who turned with such violence on Vargas the very moment 
that he makes concessions to democracy. These supporters of 
yomes are suspected of being opposed not so much to the 
stado Novo as to its decline and fall and of using Gomes, 
shose personal integrity has never been doubted, as a shield for 
heir own purposes. Behind their exhortations to “solve” the 
situation is seen a determination to halt the process of Brazil’s 
democratisation. 

Brazilian Communism and Labour require time and the peace- 
ful democratisation of the country for them to become an effective 
orce rather than a potential one. The first result of a coup, from 
wherever it might come, would be civil war and the immediate 
suspension of civil liberties. The main preoccupation of the 
Brazilian Left, therefore, is to prevent such a coup and to main- 
tain its legality at almost any cost. It is against this background 
at the following extract from a speech of Prestes on May 23rd 
should be assessed : 

The [Liberal-Conservative] opposition demands the retirement 
of President Vargas for the maintenance of internal peace. But is 
this really the democratic way of ensuring peace, order and national 
unity? On the contrary, is not President Vargas right when he 
affirms that it is his duty to lead the country to free and honest 
elections and to hand over power to the lawfully elected candidate? 
His retiremeni would be desertion and treason, which would rouse 
new hopes among the Fascists and reactionaries and increase the 
danger of a coup and civil war. 

But Prestes could not, of course, ignore the danger lurking within 
the present administration, and he also gave the following 
warning : 

It is inadmissible that the Fascist bands should reorganise ; that 
reactionaries and Fascists, still wishing to block the road to 
democracy with the weapons at their disposal, should retain 
administrative posts. 

There is thus the danger of a putsch from the extreme Right as 
well as from a certain section of the opposition, and the possibility 
that the two groups may flirt with each other is hinted at. 

Under such conditions the political situation in Brazil is inde- 
finable. So far as the Right is concerned, the candidacy of General 
Dutra is not considered definite, and the possibility of a new term 
or Vargas is far from being dismissed. With regard to the 
opposition, no candidate has so far been found who would be 
apable of rallying all the anti-Nazi forces, although it is under- 
stood that in that case Gomes, who is a man entirely without 
personal ambitions, would be only too willing to withdraw. 











Eire’s Supplies 
[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


THE Minister for Supplies, speaking on the estimate for his 
department, stated that supplies from abroad became more 
difficult to obtain as time passed. Accused of pessimism, he replied 
that, although there are no grounds for optimism regarding the 
immediate future, the distant prospect has become brighter instead 
of darker. The two difficulties regarding supplies from abroad are 
the shortage of shipping and the restrictions imposed by foreign 
governments on the export of goods. As regards shipping, there 
is no possibility of space being available for anything other than 
most essential needs. It is indeed doubtful whether facilities even 
for essentials will be available. There is no hope of obtaining 
supplies of oranges, bananas, wines, or other luxury goods. 


The efforts to increase the amount of ocean-going tonnage 
have proved fruitless. In recent weeks some British colliers have 
been temporarily restored to the cross-Channel coal trade. This 
feleases for the Lisbon route some small Irish ships which had 
Fecendl imported coal from England. This slight addition to the 
availabe shipping does not indicate that supplies of coal from 

reat Britain or of commodities from Lisbon will be increased. 

ips on the Atlantic service imported during last year 240,000 
tons, of which 215,000 tons consisted of wheat. It is to be hoped 
that the difficulties of procur'ng wheat from abroad during the 


SM 
war will not be used to justify a long-period peacetime wheat pro- 
duction policy. This matter will be dealt with no doubt in the 
Report on Post-Emergency Agricultural Policy, which has been 
presented to the Government, but not yet published. 

In spite of the difficulties in procuring wheat, the rationing of 
flour and bread has been avoided. Flour of 85 per cent extraction 
derived entirely from wheat has been generally available. For a 
short period a percentage of barley was introduced into the grist 
for the production of flour. At 85 per cent extraction the country 
requires about 465,000 tons a year to maintain a full supply of 
flour and bread. During last year that requirement was met 
to the extent of 300,000 tons from the native harvest and 165,000 
tons from imports. Owing to fuel difficulties a change took place 
in demand by consumers from shop flour to baker’s bread. In the 
years before the war 40 per cent of flour production went to 
bakers and 60 per cent to retailers. During last year the per- 
centages were 54 and 46 respectively. The increase in the demand 
for baker’s bread increased the demand for yeast. 

Apart altogether from shipping difficulties, shortages of imported 
goods have been caused by restrictions on export in their countries 
of origin. During last year these restrictions were intensified. New 
classes of goods became subject to restriction and goods already 
restricted became scarcer. The fact that many European countries 
are now competing in seeking goods from overseas countries from 
which they were previously cut off makes the problem of imports 
more acute than it was during the war. There is not much hope 
that these restrictions will be relaxed until the termination of the 
Japanese war. 

Possibly the commodity the shortage of which has been most 
felt by the public is tea. The ration has again been reduced to 
half an ounce per head per week, which is only 25 per cent of 
normal consumption. The stocks accumulated at the beginning of 
the war are nearing exhaustion, and the present small ration 
involves an importation of 40 tons a week. The price of tea is kept 
down by a subsidy which last year amounted to £53,000. Coffee 
has taken the place of tea to some extent. So great has been the 
expansion in the demand for coffee that stocks which appeared 
sufficient for ten years have now been reduced to less than one 
year’s supply on the basis of the present demand. It is hoped, 
however, to obtain additional imports. 

The supply of sugar has been satisfactorily maintained owing to 
the development of the Irish beet factories. The sugar ration is 
about to be reduced in order to enable sugar to be sent to relieve 
the food situation in Europe. The production of butter was less 
last year in spite of the higher price paid. This was partly the 
result of bad weather conditions, but it also represents a long 
period trend. The butter ration will be maintained at six ounces 
per week during the summer and autumn, and will be increased 
during the winter to the extent that stocks permit. During last 
year the manufacture of margarine was resumed after a stoppage 
of four years. A ration of two ounces per week is now available. 
In spite of, or possibly because of, rationing the total consumption 
of butter and margarine has increased during the war. This is a 
fact which should gratify dietetic experts. 
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World without coastlines... 
No spot on earth is more than 55. hours 
Gying time from your nearest airport... ¢ 
Coastlines and national boundaries are losing 
their significance in this age of flight. With the 
use of the acroplane, the universe is, virtually, 
@ world without coastlines, The “ Bristol ‘ 
Freighter — latest multi-purpose transport 
sircraft—exploits fully the scope, speed and 
territorial accessibility air travel alone gives. 
The cssentials of operational economy, low 
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design and construction, resulting in ag 
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“What luck! 
White Horse” 


“Not luck, good management.” “On your part?” 
“ Gracious no! The luck is ours in getting it. The good 
management was the distillers’. In the good old years of 
plenty they had the forethought to lay down ample stocks 
so that it should ripen and mature. That’s why the White 
Horse you get today— when you're lucky —is still as 
fine as a fine liqueur.’” “‘ Good old White Horse . . . here’s 
to the day when we can get more of it.” 


WHITE HORSE: 


MAXIMUM PRICES :—Botiles 25/9; Half-bottles_ 13/6 
as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association. 
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can often get a much better result if you only 
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can improve composition and exclude distracting objects (see diagram). 
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enlarged. By the way—when snapping a person do not stand too near 
or too far away from the subject. With most simple cameras the bes 
distance is about 10 feet. If you have a portrait lens or attachment, 
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Bank Deposits in the Transition 


HE traditional pattern of bank balance sheets, substantially 

altered in. the pre-war cheap money phase, has during the 
war been distorted almost beyond recognition. Bank deposits 
have more than doubled, and direct holdings of Government 
securities (not to mention those indirectly financed) now repre- 
sent nearly 70 per cent of deposits compared with barely 40 per 
cent in 1939 and only 27 per cent in 1929. Is it possible that 
the prospective reduction in Government borrowing for war 
and the coming increase in production for peacetime purposes 
will tend to reverse these wartime trends and so bring the 
banking structure nearer to its pre-war form? It is already 
clear that transitional demands for bank advances will not be 
large by comparison with the huge expansion that has occurred 
in bank deposits. The only way, therefore, in which radical 
changes could occur in the present distribution of bank assets 
would be by a reduction in the banks’ holdings of Government 
securities. Is there any fossibility of such a reduction in the 
security portfolios as would much more than offset the effect 
of rising advances, and thus produce a significant fall in bank 
deposits on balance? Or will indirect demands on the banks 
for the finance of reconversion cause security holdings to rise 
further, so that the six-year expansion of deposits is continued 
in the post-war phase? 

As a first step towards an examination of these problems, 
an article in The Economist last week analysed in simple terms 
the processes that have led to the creation of bank deposits 
during the war. It was there shown that the banks, in effect, 
have been in the position of coeteeney Jenders to the Govern- 
ment for the finance of the budget it. They have had to 
finance the amount of gaa. Government securities 
remaining unsold after the de $ of all other lenders have 
been met, and this financing has produced a corresponding 
increase in their deposits. The éxtent of the rise in bank 
deposits has thus been determined by the willingness (or un- 
willingness) of the public to lend its savings to the Government 
in the form of Post Office deposits or purchases of securities, 
instead of holding them in additional bank deposits. 

How will these processes operate in the transition phase, and 
what analogous processes will be set in motion by reconversion? 
At any time, the total volume of domesti¢ expenditure requir- 
ing “finance” is the aggregate net expenditure of all those 
members of the community (including the Government) who 
are spending, for any purposes, in excess of their current in- 
comes. In practice, by far the greater part of such excess ex- 
penditure is for capital, as distinct from consumption purposes. 
All such expenditure, moreover, requires “ finance” even 
though the individual spender draws for the purpose on past 
savings: if a man pays for a house by selling securities, he 
secures finance from the person who buys them from him ; 
if he draws on his baak balance, other firms eventually 
“finance” him by saving an equivalent amount in the form 
of an increase in their aggregate bank balances. In wartime, 
as the previous article poiritéd out, an overwhelming proportion 
of the total “excess.” expenditure of the community consists 
of the budget deficit. Excess expenditure for private purposes 
has been reduced during the war to the absolute minimum, and 
has been so small by comparison with the huge outlays of the 
Government that it has had no discernible effect on the position 
of the banks. So far as bank advances are concerned, it has 
been wholly swallowed up by the effects of private under-spend- 
ing by. those who formerly borrowed from the banks for peace- 
time purposes. pie Sipaeinsiy Gg 

‘The main feature of the transition phase, from’ the monetary 
point of view, will be a shifting of the balance between the 
two types of excess expenditure. Demands from the Govern- 





ment will become progressively smaller and those for the 
finance of private outlays progressively larger, but even by the 
end of the transition phase the balance between the two will 
probably be less evenly poised than it was in the rearmament 
phase before the war, In the earlier years of the transition, 
the reduction in the budget deficit owing to demobilisation and 
the cessation of war production will be retarded by such factors 
as war damage payments, EPT refunds, and the release of the 
EPT and income tax deferred credits. And even when the 
ordinary budget is again balanced, there may well be substantial 
extra-budgetary outlays—for example, for the finance of hous- 
ing schemes, either directly or through the Public Works Loans 
Board. In the next few years, assuming that housing is mainly 
provided for in this manner, the chief demands for finance 
from the private sector will come from the reconversion of 
industry, but a substantial volume of development work wil! 
also be undertaken by the utilities and by various semi-public 
authorities. 

These various demands for finance will present themselves 
in different ways. On the one hand, there will be a diminishing 
stream of new Government securities to finance the budget deficit 
and the (probably increasing) extra-budgetary outlays. On the 
other hand, there will be four distinct methods of financing the 
needs of the private sector. Industry will finance itself by draw- 
ing upon its accumulated cash balances ; by selling its abnor- 
mally swollen holdings of Government securities (or other 
“ outside” investments) ; by advances from the banks ; and by 
issues of new capital. Since industry as a whole is now unusually 
liquid, it is probable that in the early part of the transition 
period. the first and second methods will be more important 
than the third and fourth. It is certainly impossible at_ this 
Stage to guess, with any greater precision than this, the prepor- 
tions in which the various methods will be combined. Nor, 
for present purposes, is it necessary to do so. 

From the point of view of their effect upon bank deposits, 
the composition of the various demands for finance matters 
much less than their overall size. It can be taken for granted 
that in the transition phase this will be less than at any time 
since the early years of the war. The limits to total “ excess ” 
expenditure requiring finance—what the economists call 
domestic “ investment ”—are set by the national income plus 
the adverse balance of overseas payments (which provides a 
net import of goods to augment domestic’ output) minus 
domestic consumption. The limits, it should be noted, are 
physical, not financial. These vast reconstruction projects cannot 
be carried out unless the men and materials are available for 
them. In the ultimate sense, the “ savings” of the community 
will always be adequate to finance the “investment” that it 
is physically possible to carry out, and there is no point in pro- 

iding finance for what cannot be done. In the next few years, 
each of the three governing factors—the total output, the net 
result of international exchanges and the volume of consump- 
tion—will move in a direction unfavourable to the level of 
domestic investment. Unless there is purely monetary distortion 


due to a rise in prices, the national income will fall below its 


wartime peak, chiefly because of the cessation of overtime, the 
depafture of many women from the factories, and transitional 
unemployment. The adverse overseas balance will be reduced 
as the export drive gets under way. And, after its years of belt- 
tightening, the public will insist upon a progressively rising 
level of consumption. In other words, the flow of public savings 
will decline, partly because of the reduction in. incomes and 


‘partly because of the rise in consumption. Moreover, part of 


these reduced savings will be required to provide for the release 
of goods for export (i.e., to finance overseas “ investment ”). 
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so that there will be a threefold source of pressure upon domestic 
investment, which in this case at least will be the residual item. 

This fact, that the overall “ investment ” is bound to decline, 
has been stressed because, in discussing these problems, many 
people become so bemused by the large reconstruction projects 
of one industry after another, by the size of the housing needs, 
the export drive, and the rest of the capital priorities, that they 
give the impression that the financing mechanisms must neces- 
sarily come under even greater stress than has been experienced 
during the war. The ive decline in the total of domestic 
“excess” expenditure does not, however, automatically mean 
that it will be easier to finance it without net demands upon 
the banking system, since the flow of new savings will be 
smaller, too. Whether bank finance is required will depend 
upon how the public distributes these savings between holdings 
of securities and holdings of additional cash. 


* 


Following the analysis developed in the previous article, 
a proportion (though a diminishing one) of the total flow of 
securities offered by the Government, by industry and others 
for the finance of excess expenditure will be taken up, directly 
or indirectly, by overseas monetary authorities—so long as the 
adverse overseas balance continues. If, at the prevailing level 
of interest rates, the public is prepared, not only to maintain 
the existing distribution of its accumulated savings (i.e., not 
to sell its present holdings of securities) but also to take up 
the whole of the remainder of the new offerings of securities 
(or, alternatively, finance them indirectly by new Post Office 
savings), there would be only a small increase in bank deposits. 
This increase would represent simply the count of the 
net additional demands on the banks for advances. If the public 
appetite for securities (or new Post Office deposits) were even 
larger than this, the banks would be able to sell gilt-edged 
securities or, alternatively, there would be increased sales by 
the Government through the “tap” or by the Government 
broker. In either case, bank deposits would be reduced—in the 
first case directly, through the reduction in bank investment 
portfolios, and in the second case indirectly, because the Govern- 
ment would be enabled to redeem Treasury Deposit Receipts 
held by the banks. If, on the other hand, the proportion of its 
new savings that the public wished to hold in forms other than 
bank deposits were smaller than the net offerings of securities, 
one of two things would happen. Either the pressure of security 
sales would force up interest rates, or the banks would be 
driven into their wartime role of residuary lenders. And since 
the former course would be a break in the cheap money policy, 
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the whole weight of authority will be cast in favour of the latter 7 

The vital factor, therefore, in the transition period as in war © 
is the liquidity habits of the public ; and it is to the influence, | 
upon these habits that the banks must look for the solution of | 
the problem of the future of their deposits. It is not easy to 


decide what the guiding considerations are, but there is ope 
pointer that may be significant. ing this war, a high 
proportion of the newly-created bank deposits has glutted 
into corporate hands, as distinct from those of private indj- 
viduals. Other things being equal, this might mean that 
when industry spends its inflated cash balances, the private 
individuals who will be the eventual recipients will feel s 
liquid that they will wish to convert part of the balances into 
securities, Even if they do not do so, that portion—and at the 


outset, it will be no inconsiderable portion —of industrial in. | 


vestment which is financed in this way, by simply spending 
one deposits, will necessarily make no demands for bank 


nce. 
But other things are not likely to be equal. It is recognised 


by all parties that, during the period of severe shortages, the | 
required to finance investment must © 
ve been during the war, by direct | 


greater part of the sav: 
be generated, as they 
physical controls. But even during the war there has been 


considerable inflation in the uncontrolled sectors of the economy. | 
It will hardly be less, and may well be greater, in the next few | 


years, now that the psychological constraints of war are break- 


ing down. If an inflation psychology—even without any large 7 
actual inflation—were to become pronounced, the effects upon / 

the banking system might be substantial. If the public thought © 
that inflation was “just round the corner,” or believed thata © 
prospective increase in the supply of goods would shortly enable ~ 
it to spend lavishly, or had real doubts about the permanence © 
of the cheap money policy, or doubted the capacity of the © 
in effective real controls—in any of these | 


Government to maintain 
contingencies, there would surely be a tendency to move out 


of securities, other than equities. Even a moderate movement | 


of this kind could have large reactions on the level of bank 
deposits, for it would affect not only the distribution of new 
savings as between securities and cash, but the whole structure 
of existing fixed interest security holdings. Energetic and enter- 
prising propaganda, as well as efficient physical controls, will 
be needed to keep such tendencies in check. If they are not 
checked, then either there must be a substantial further expan- 
sion of bank deposits, or interest rates must be allowed to rise 
—or both. But if the position can be held while the pressure 
against the dams is greatest, there may later be a public reaction 


away from liquidity, and a decline in bank deposits will become | 


possible. 


Good and Bad Statistics 


ORRECT diagnosis and treatment of economic ailments 

depend as much on full and precise information of the 
make-up and working of the economic anatomy of a country 
as correct diagnosis and treatment of human ailments depend 
on accurate e of the human anatomy. This is mere 
commonplace, as is fact that statistical information of the 
working of the economic mechanism in this country was hope- 
lessly inadequate before the war. By general consent, the body 
of factual knowledge must be greatly improved if purposive 
direction is to succeed in maintaining the national economy in 
a healthy state. For example, the late President Roosevelt’s 
policy of. ing unemployment in the early ’thirties by setting 
off the fall in private iture by an increase in public 
expenditure was then widely held to have been a failure in 
principle ; later, when the full facts had been collected and 
studied, it was found that the policy was merely too small. The 
increase in iture by the Federal Government was not 
enough to offset the fall in similar expenditures by the States 
and by the public. 

The need, however, is not merely for more statistics. There 
is no virtue in mere numbers. The supply of statistical informa- 
tion remains inadequate unless it can satisfy three tests. First, 
it must be comprehensive, that is, it should include data about 


all relevant parts of the economy. To ascertain the facts about 
the production of goods without bothering about their distribu- 
tion, as has been the practice in this country, is to leave out of 
account half the country’s economic anatomy. Secondly, 


statistical information should be collected regularly, as often as 


is necessary, and published speedily. The pre-war practice of 


taking a census of production once in five years, with a three- " 
year delay in the publication of the full results, is grievously ” 


inadequate. Thirdly, statistics should be uniform, that is the 


method of classification should be the same for all ses; | 


hitherto the lack of uniformity of classification and definition 
has been a headache to all students of the national economy. 
British statistics, in fact, pass none of the three tests of 
adequacy. - 

There has been a refreshing tendency, recently, to compare 
notes with the United States on isdusttiel practice. Perhags 


there is also something to learn from the American approach to 
statistics. 


The vane = it a admitted, has made much 
progress is country under all three headings. Statistical 
information about the national economy is far more complete } 
much of it is collected more frequently ; and there is a greatef 
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uniformity in classification. The relatively greater progress made 
across the Atlantic in the collection of statistics—as in 
industrial practice—is partly due to the fact that the United 
States has been less tradition-bound and more curious about the 
working of its economy. Another explanation is to be found in 
the differing methods of collection ; in the United States the 
collection of official statistics is highly centralised ; in this 
country it is dispersed. This difference in practice deserves 
brief examination. 
x 


In the United States a single department, the Bureau of the 
Census, has served as the general fact-finding agency of the 
Federal Government since 1902. Although the Bureau is 
attached to the Department of Commerce it enjoys a large 
measure of autonomy. The fact that the Bureau has come to be 
regarded as a general fact-finding agency has led to a steady 
extension of its field of activity. It is responsible for con- 
ducting the censuses of population, manufactures, agriculture, 
wholesale and retail distribution and others. In addition to 
taking major censuses, the Bureau undertakes a host of special 
investigations. Moreover, it not merely collects and assembles 
statistics but also interprets them ; and it advises other depart- 
ments on methods of collecting statistics. Nor is this agency 
used solely by Government departments ; its services are also 
available for private investigations at a fee to cover their cost. 
During the war, the existence of this highly trained organisation 
has been of great value to other departments and to the multi- 
tude of wartime organisations. The information on file in the 
Bureau, its facilities, and its personnel have been extensively 
utilised in the marshalling of the country’s resources. Its tech- 
nical staff has been acting in an advisory capacity to many 
defence agencies, assisting them in the use of census data and 
in the collection, assembly and analysis of essential statistics. 

The .scope of the Bureau’s activities is illustrated by its pro- 
gramme for 1945; it includes these major censuses and sur- 
veys :— 

. (i) The census of agriculture covering the 1944 crop year. 

(ii) A spécial wartime census of production in respect of 1944. 

Gii) A sample survey of consumer income. 

(iv) A sample survey of the labour force. 

(v) A sample census of wholesale and retail trade and of 

certain service industries. 

~ Centralisation has not been pushed to the point of making 
the Bureau responsible for the collection and assembly of all 
official statistics. There is, for example, the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics. But it is directly responsible for all those official 
collections of facts which are conducted on a large enough scale 
to deserve the name of a census. 

The practice of centralisation has had important conse- 
quences. First the Bureau of the Census has contributed to 
the growth in the volume of statistical knowledge. More in- 
formation has been collected, but, owing to the centralised 
direction and the standardisation of methods, a multiplication 
of overlapping form-filling demands on the citizen has been 
avoided. Secondly, the existence of adequate technical facilities 
has made possible not only greater frequency in the collection 
of statistics but also speed in their assembly and publication. 
Finally, centralisation has automatically ensured a measure of 
uniformity of classification and of definition. True, centralisa- 
tion, as always, has had certain disadvantages. The Bureau has 
tended to become somewhat unwieldy and bureaucratic in its 
practices. But these unavoidable failings do not weigh heavily 
in the balance of advantages. 


The disposal of the collection of official statistics practised 
in this country has undoubtedly hampered the progress of 
economic policy. At present, the census of population is taken 
by the department of the Registrar General, a department 
created by Act of Parliament and attached to the Ministry of 
Health in the sense that the Minister of Health is answerable 
for it in Parliament. The census of production—this is mainly 
a census of manufacture—is the responsibility of the Board of 

rade. Agricultural output is measured by the Ministry of Agri- 

Iture, labour statistics are collected by the Ministry of Labour, 
and so on. Each government department, in fact, collects its own 
tatisties and, before the war, there was little co-ordination 
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between them. Classifications and areas differ from one depart- 
ment to another. Since British official statistics are sadly defi- 
cient by the three tests suggested earlier in this article, and as 
substantial improvement in all three directions is essential to a 
better understanding of the make-up and working of the British 
economy, the organisation of the statistical services of this 
country requires urgent reconsideration. 

In theory, centralisation would seem to offer the best soiu- 
tion. Indeed, if the choice were between dispersal, as practised 
hitherto, and centralisation, the balance of advantages would be 
heavily in favour of an agency similar to the American Bureau 
of the Census, though few would suggest following American 
practice to the point of making it a department of the Board 
of Trade, In practice, however, this choice hardly exists :n 
this country, Existing departments have built up their own statis- 
tical services and they would look askance at any proposal to 
relieve them of these facilities. This country, in short, cannot 
start with a clean slate but, as in other matters, will have to 
build on the past. 

It may be assumed that, as hitherto, individual departments 
will collect their own statistics, But this does not mean that 
improvements are not possible. Indeed, each of them should 
submit its past practices to the three tests or criteria of efficiency. 
Moreover, the successful wartime-created Central Statistical 
Office—this is to be continued and, presumably, will remain 
attached to the Cabinet Office—should crown the services of 
individual departments. 

The main task of the Central Statistical Department will pre- 
sumably be the assembly of data required by the Government in 
the execution of economic policy, such as the maintenance of full 
employment ; it will be a “ processor ” of facts collected by other 
departments rather than a producer of the raw material itself. 
But if it is to perform efficiently its task of illuminating economic 
policy, the Central Statistical Office will require much fuller 
statistical information than was available before the war ; in other 
words, it will feel most keenly the deficiencies of existing statis- 
tical services. It will, therefore, be almost compelled to act as an 
energiser to the statistical services of the various Government 
departments on whose statistics it will largely have to rely. By 
reason of its task, it will have to press for more statistics, for 
greater frequency in collection and speed in assembly, and for 
uniformity of classification. In other words, an efficient and 
well-staffed Central Statistical Office—though not directly 
engaging in the collection of statistics and in the taking of cen- 
suses—combined with efficient services in individual Govern- 
ment departments may be the best solution in existing condi- 
tions—or, at any rate, an interim solution. It should be possible 
to combine decentralisation with central initiative. But every- 
thing will depend on the degree of initiative in Government de- 
partments and of co-operation in the public. Good statistics are 
far more important to a country whose economic policy proceeds 
by guiding and assisting industries and firms whose decisions 
are free than to one that operates through an imposed plan_ just 
as an accurate chart is more necessary for a ship sailing the free 
seas than to a car driving down a concrete highway. The busi- 
ness man, who will have to provide the facts asked for, can 
rightly insist that he should not be troubled unnecessarily or by 
too many overlapping departments. But if he is wise, he will 
regard the efficient collection of statistical information as one 
of the chief safeguards against the totalitarian state. 
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Business Notes 


Surplus Tinplate Capacity 


The scheme for the elimination of surplus capacity in the 
tinplate industry—it has been the subject of long negotiations 
within the trade and between it and the Government—has at 
last been certified by the Board of Trade under Section 25. of 
the Finance Act of 1935. The scheme, of course, is not an end in 
itself, but a means towards the end of modernising the industry. 


Broadly, the capacity of the industry is equivalent to an out- 
put of 30 million boxes of tinplate a year. Between 1928 and 
1939 the extremes of production were 13.1 million boxes and 20.5 
million boxes ; although past sales are not necessarily a gu:de 
to future sales, the industry holds the view that the elimination of 
30 per cent of existing capacity will leave an ample margin to 
meet requirements. Four-fifths of the existing capacity 1s con- 
trolled by six firms ; among these, Richard Thomas and Baldwins 
hold the dominating position, The remaining fifth is owned by 
some 20 small firms. 

The principle adopted in the elimination of capacity is that of 
lump sum compensation to be financed by a levy on production. 
Total compensation is estimated at £420,000—it would have 
been nearly twice as much but for the decision of the bigger 
concerns to forgo the greater part of the compensation. The levy, 
to be assessed on output since April 4, 1943, has been fixed at 
sixpence a box per annum ; this compares with current prices of 
29s. 9d. per box for domestic use and 30s. 9d. for export. Apart 
from the payment of compensation to owners of surrendered 
plant, provision has been made for the compensation of elderly 
workers who will be displaced as a result of the scheme. 


It is impossible to assess the precise incidence of the cost of 
the scheme. The position of individual firms will depend upon 
their relation to the iron and steel Prices Fund—that is, whether 
or not the state of their earnings will give them an additional 
claim on the fund, which is financed by a levy on steel pro- 
duction. A substantial part of the bili will have to be met by 
the taxpayer, because the levy is to be treated as a cost item 
in the assessment of taxation. The total sum involved in 
the operation, of course, is comparatively small. But 
this does not necessarily justify the principle of paying for the 
elimination of redundant plant in industry. It is a principle 
that should remain the exception rather than become the rule, 
and where it is applied it should be combined with effective 
guarantees of modernisation. The Board of Trade has been 
given assurances of good intentions ; but it cannot escape the task 
of making certain that these assurances are given effect. 


* * * 


Steel Trade’s Efficiency 


It is very common in these days for the chairmen of iron 
and steel concerns to devote a part of their annual addresses to 
their shareholders to the defence of the stcel industry, and Mr 
G. H. Latham, chairman of the Whitehead Iron and Steel Com- 
pany—and until Thursday last managing director of Richard 
Thomas and Baldwins—is no exception. He says the trade has 
been much maligned; that modernisation, or even adequate 
maintenance, has been impossible during the past five years, and 
that the crucial factor in determining prices is the cost of coal. 


It may seem futile to the men within the industry to achieve 
small economies while the price of coal fs so high; but to 
those who do not have to bear the burden of putting the small 
economies into force the high cost of coal seems an added 
reason for securing every economy which is possible, if only as 
an example to the coal trade. That Mr Latham sees the force of 
this argument is shown by his statement concerning his own 
company, Whitehead Iron, of which he says (in connection with 
the need of this country to make the best use of the most efficient 
plants in the country in order to increase exports): — 


Over the past 40 years we (Whitehead Iron) have at all times 
ruthlessly scrapped any section of our plant which we could replace 
by a more modern and efficient unit. That policy, combined with 
the excellent type of labour we employ gives us every 
that we shall be able to produce material of a quality, and at a 
price, which will ensure not only a fair share of our overseas trade, 
but also be the means of feeding and developing our consuming 
industries at home 
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Of how many large and medium sized concerns in the ste 
industry is Mr Latham prepared to assert that the first sentenc, | 
of the quotation is true? It may be conceded that Whiteheag | 
Iron took long risks and that it might have failed. To that ther | 
can be only one reply: that what this country requires is mor 
people who will take risks with the determination to succeed. 

: * * * 


Capitai Levy in France 


The French Government's proposals for a capital levy—or, © 
rather, for two varieties—have still to be sanctioned by the 
Consultative Assembly, which has the last word in matters of | 
financia! policy, and is not bound by the advice of its own’ 
Finance Commission (which is reported to have rejected the 
plan by a casting vote). Detailed comment, therefore, has to 7% 
await the publication of the decrees legalising the levy. It may be ~ 
of interest, however, to set out briefly the rates at which capita 7 
and wartime increments of capital are to be taxed. 


. i. 1 
The exemption limits of the straight capital levy are frs. 100,000 73m. eee 
for bachelcrs, frs. 200,000 for married eouples, frs. 100,000 for TE ve bee 


the first child, frs. 200,000 for the second one, and frs. 400,00 © 
for each additional child. The exemption limit for a family with 7 
three children is thus frs. 900,000, equivalent to £4,500. The 7 
number of persons whose fortunes exceed the exemption limits 7 
are thus likely to be a minority. Subject to these exemptions, the = 
proposed rates of the levy are as follows: : 


! 
RATES OF STRAIGHT CAPITAL LEVY 
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Per cent. Per cent. “Sr a Fric 
Up to frs. 500,000 3 frs. 25,000,000-75,000,000 125 “HMR: it so 
frs. §00,000-2,000,000 4 frs. 75,000,000-150,000,000 15 — ce 

frs. 2,000,000-5,000,000 5 _ fs. 150,000,000-300,000,000 17} jam UTE: 
frs. §,000,000- 10,000,000 74 firs. 300,000,000 and over 20 i the m 
frs. 10,000,000-25,000,000 10 me cN, 
The exemption limit of the levy on increments of wealth | aeavae 
(between January 1, 1940, and June 4, 1945) is frs. 200,000 per end 
family, plus half its assessed income during 1940-44. This levy Th i 
is to be applied sympathetically in the sense that special and , mare 
favourable consideration will be given to increments resulting ume < 
from savings deriving (for example) from increased salaries gained a 
through promotion. There is, of course, a strong case for flexibility Mim‘ res: 
in administration, but this will inevitably increase the admin: aoe 
strative work involved in the assessments. Subject to thes: pears 
qualifications, the rates at which increments are to be taxed are epared 
cheese: — nce the 
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The levy. on increments seems high, especially in view of the | 
fall in the purchasing power of the franc ; everything will depend | 
on how the levy will be applied, that is, how increments will be 
defined in practice. ; 

* * 


Banks’ “True ’’ Cash Ratio 


The recent record sales of bills by the money market to the | 
authorities demonstrated, once again, the scale upon which bank 
window-dressing is undertaken for the half-yearly balance-sheets. | 
Not for some weeks will it be possible to measure this cash © 
inflation statistically, but, meanwhile, it is instructive to note — 
that the comparable operations for the ordinary monthly state- 
ments have lately been reaching record proportions. The compu- 
tation of the extent of window-dressing, it will be recalled, is 
made possible by the publication, in the Bank of England 
Statistical Summary, of the clearing banks’ average holdings of 
till money on Bank return dates each month. The till money 
figure is added to the similar average of bankers’ deposits at the 
Bank of England (reduced by 5 per cent to allow for non-clearing 
bank balances) to obtain the “true” figure of bank cash, which 
can then be compared with the amount of cash shown in the 
window-dressed bank statements. 

“True,” bank cash for May, the latest month for which the 
calculation can be made, was on this basis £333 million, or- £5 
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million less than in April and £13 million less than in March aie 
Yet over these two months the published cash rose by £18 deed 


million to £482 million. Thus the actual volume of window- 
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essing increased from £118 million in March to no less than 
349 million in May—which except for the £151 million at the 

e of the last annual balance-sheets, is easily the largest 
pure yet shown, As, at the same time, the published 
sh ratio has barely altered, the “true” cash _ ratio 
as dropped sharply. The figure for May is only 7.2 
r cent—almost certainly an all-time low level—compared 
ith 7.§ per cent in April, 7.9 per cent on the average for 
e year 1944, and 9.6 per cent in the last complete pre-war 
ar. It might almost seem that the larger the banks’ resources 
scome, the more determined are they to expand their position 
the fullest possible extent. The true exp.anaticn of the latest 
ductions in the day-to-day ratios, however, may be thar this is 
e way in which the banks have sought to meet the pressure of 
bnormally heavy demands upon them for floating debt finance, 
consequence of the postponement of the savings campaign. 
One other feature of the banks’ wartime cash policy is worth 
pting. Despite the huge rise that has cccurred in the note circu- 
tion, and the considerable increase in the proportion of notes 
» total money, the banks’ till-money holdings have risen only 
oderately. Taking annual averages, from 1937 to 1944, till-money 
pidings rose by 35 per cent, “ true” cash by 62 per cent, pub- 
shed cash by 86 per cent, and the total note circulation by 
36 per cent. Moreover, virtually the whole of the increase in 
Ji-money, unlike that in the other items, had occurred by 1942. 
ince the end of the period of intensive bombing, the changes 
ave been smail. 


* * * 
Minor Reaction 


Afier the rise in the early days of Jast week no surprise would 
ave been feit at a reaction in prices before the close of business. 
one occurred, however, and the market remained reasonably 
uve, with the number of bargains received well above normal 
br a Friday. Business started on Monday in the same atmosphere, 
ut it soon became apparent that there was to be some selling 
ressure, and this increased next day when virtually every section 
| the market experienced sales and price falls. By Wednesday, 
owever, such pressure as there had been was easing off, and 

Ithough the tendency is still weak the decline from the high 
uched on Friday is only 0.7 per cent, according to the ordinary 
are index The Financial News. 
There is e doubt that the main cause of the fall was a small 
lume of profit taking after the sharp rise, but it is very possible 
alt it was accentuated by the fact that the first guesses about 
he actual poll were less favourable to the Conservative Party 
han had been last week’s estimates. It is also certain that, while 
bbers were glad to take stock on their books, they were only 
epared to do so at a turn to themselves which was above normal, 
nce they see before them a further fortnight of acute uncer- 
inty, during which any adverse development may produce a 
sproportionately large volume of selling. It is, of course, quite 
possible to forecast short-term developments on the stock ex- 
hanges in these circumstances, but, whether the investor tries to 
scount what he believes will be the result of the elections, or 
hether he decides to wait patiently until the position is revealed, 
ere seems no reason to expect any very definite development, 
less some new factor emerges to give the investor a fresh lead. 





x x x 


reek Finances 


Information now reaching London through banking channels 
brows an interesting light upon the problems confronting the 
reek authorities on the eve of the new monetary reforms of 
st month, when the drachma was devalued for a second time 
ithin seven months. When the mountainous paper currency 
sulting from the galloping inflation of 1943-44 was eliminated 
; the drastic operation of last November, it was understood that 
e Bank of Greece was résolved not to allow its new circulation 
b rise above Drs. 10,000 million—roughly one-half the total 
tstanding before the German invasion. This limit has been 
r exceeded, Private estimates put the total at end-May, after 
€ withdrawal and exchange of B.M.A. currency, at Drs. 26,000 
billion. This fresh inflation, which directly led to the second 
evaluation, was plainly due to the breakdown of the fiscal 
ystem. 

Before the war, direct taxes were relatively unimportant ; the 
hain support for the budget came from duties on consumption 
d monopolies. The yield from these sources is now extremely 
all, in view of the extent of economic dislocation and the acute 
ortages of goods. The main source of Government revenue, 
hdeed, appears to be from the sale of relief supplies of food and 
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raw materials now being provided by the Allies in increasing 
quantities, and without payment by the Greek Government. In 
consequence, the Government has been forced to rely upon 
borrowings from the Bank of Greece. These loans, which are 
free of interest, are estimated to have totalled Drs. 18,000 million 
in the six months or so to end-May. The Government’s efforts 
to restore the budgetary position by imposing substantial direct 
taxation, especially upon war profits, are likely to encounter much 
larger difficulties even than those that have become familiar in 
other liberated countries. The huge inflation, and the subsequent 
drastic devaluation, wiped out monetary savings ; but, for many 
months before the final collapse of the currency, black marketeers 
and others had been keeping their gains in more tangible form— 
especially in gold. 

For the last four years, it is stated, the Greek banks have been 
“ practically without” deposits ; they are doing only an insignifi- 
cant amount of commercial business ; and are obliged to borrow 
from the central bank to meet current expenses. Meanwhile, 
borrowers in the “ free” market—outside the banks—have been 
paying as much as § to Io per cent per month for accommo- 
dation. It is all too evident that, so far, the reforms have done 
little to restore confidence in the currency and the banking 
system. If further proof of that were needed, it is given by the 
fact that the gold sovereign still plays a leading part in Greek 
economy. It remains the unit of account for commercial trans- 
actions and forward operations, is almost exclusively used for 


business liquid reserves, and is a main medium for public 
savings. 


* * * 


Co-operation in Exports 


It has long been a commonplace that pre-war export methods 
do not measure up to post-war needs. Individual firms—even 
substantial ones—found it difficult to gather adequate infor- 
mation about the potential size of overseas markets and of the 
preferences of potential consumers in the matter of design, 
quality and price. The British Export Trade Research Organ:- 
sation, formed in the spring, has set out to fill this need. BETRO 
can hardly be expected to act as a selling agency for individual 
exporters or for individual products. But this does not mean that 
there is no scope for collective action, by groups of firms or by 
whole industries. 


There is, indeed, a new field of activity for trade associations. 
Some of them have already decided to form export organisations 
for the purpose of assisting member firms in overseas markets, 
as, for example, by way of market research. The Society of 
British Aircraft Constructors has recently set up an organisation 
for this purpose; the Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
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Traders has decided to open offices in the Middle East. Again, 
the British Engineers’ Small Tools and Equipment Company is 
an example of a group of firms within an industry that have 
decided to set up a collective organisation for the purpose of 
gathering information about, and appointing agents in overseas 
countries. The tendency to collective action is a promising one 


and may become an important feature of the British export 
trade. 


Wool Control 


By the Imperial Wool Appraisement Scheme, which came 
into force at the beginning of the war, the British Government 
agreed to acquire the entire wool clips of Australia and New 
Zealand—and of South Africa since 1940—at a fixed average 
price, which was later adjusted to cover increased production 
costs ; the scheme was to remain in force during the war and the 
first wool season thereafter. Raw wool is now in ample supply, 
both in the Dominions and in Britain. The Raw Materials 
Department of the Ministry of Supply, working through the 
Wool Control at Bradford (of which Sir Harry Shackleton is 
Controller), allocate supplies for the Services, for the home 
civilian market and for export. Since the outbreak of war, 
merchants and topmakers have not been allowed to purchase 
raw materials and have had to work on commission for the 
Wool Control ; as a step towards the relaxation of control they 
will now be invited to finance part—approximately one-half— 
of the wool allocated for processing by British mills. 

In the allccation of wool for processing, the needs of the Forces 
come first ; and now, not only must regular supplies be kept up 
to renew wastage, but civilian outfits must be provided upon 
demobilisation. The Wool Control’s second aim throughout the 
war has been to meet as fairly as possible the essential needs of 
the home market and the Empire, whilst losing no reasonable 
opportunity of acquiring foreign currency. Supplies for these 
markets are necessarily limited by the amount of labour avail- 
able to the wool manufacturing industries ; and although men 
will soon be returning in some numbers from the Forces, many 
women workers will wish to withdraw from these industries, and 
thus no noteworthy increase in the number of wool trade workers 
can be expected until, possibly, the summer of 1946. Some 
stringency of supply of certain types of clothing must thus be 
looked for during the rationing period which begins in 
September. 


* * * 


Export of Wool Goods 


The aim of the Board of Trade to remove export restrictions 
on wool textiles at the earliest moment consistent with safety 
and trade prosperity has recently been showing itself in a series 
of tentative and, possibly, experimental relaxations. 

The first of these relaxations occurred as far back as last 
October, when a certain amount of trade in wool tissues with 
the United States and Latin America was thrown open to com- 
mercial interests. A further step has now been taken in the 
grouping of markets for wool yarns. During recent years exporters 
of wool yarns have been accustomed to receive a separate alloca- 
tion for each individual destination. The total amount allccated 
will not yet be increased, but allocations will henceforth be made 
in larger units and for groups of destinations, thus affording 
merchants freedom to take up old connections and to select their 
long-term markets, while at the same time reducing the amount of 
administrative work involved. (Nothing has so far been done to 
open up closed markets, but it seems likely that when that 
becomes possible similar group facilities may be offered.) The 
Board of Trade has further thrown open to recognised exporters 25 
per cent of its tissues allocation for Canada and New Zealand ; 
and permission has been granted to export to certain markets 
limited quantities of certain types of wastes, rags and shoddy. 

The trade holds good stocks of the finer fibres, mohair, cash- 
mere, camelhair and the like, some of which—pre-emptive pur- 
chases made early in the war—are only now arriving in Britain. 
Of each of these uncontrolled fibres import of an adequate stock 
has been arranged, to be reserved for the export market. It seems 
likely, however, that shortage of labour will postpone for some 
time the manufacture of luxury goods. 

These control relaxations, although slight, are welcomed by 
the trade, and especially by those whose wartime allocation of 


raw wool has been small, who see in them the promise of better 
things to come. 
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Deconcentration of Cotton Mills 
The great weakness of cotton industry’s recommendations » 


the beginning of this year that reopening of cotton mills close | 


under the concentration scheme should be permitted from a 
“appointed date ” was the skimming over of the labour positio;,| 
Clearly, simultaneous reopening would be uneconomic of th 
very limited manpower and of capacity. 

The Board of Trade has now made it known that, in view 
of the impossibility of forecasting when all closed and nucley 
mills can be adequately staffed, no “appointed date” can 
named. In the meantime, it is proposed to permit mills to reopen 
by selection in the light of local labour conditions and of technica) 
considerations. 

Some 180 mills were closed. Of these, the first four reopened 
in April, and another 17 are due to open their doors ney 
Monday. So far, only about one-third of the 4,500 workers neede; | 
to restaff the total of reopened 17 mills have been engaged. Evea 
the original four are without their full complement. 

In the light of the serious shortage of cotton yarn, the industry 
will have to accept the continuation of the policy of selective 
opening. Meantime, all its efforts should be concentrated o 


attracting its former workers to the mills. This will be no easy | 


task. 
* 


There will be keen competition for labour from a variety of} 


industries that are at present understaffed. Workers released from 
war production or from the Services may tend to choose th 


trades in which the prospects of earnings are most promising, | 
that is they may tend to shun the cotton and other industries in 7 


which wages are relatively low. A former cotton operative wh 


has learned how to operate a lathe in an aircraft factory may 7 
prefer to go to an engineering works rather than return to: | 
cotton mill. This is the kind of difficulty that was, in fac, 7 
experienced in the early stages of mobilisation before direction ~ 
was adopted as a means of filling essential jobs. To raise wages | 


in the cotton industry to the level of the most highly-paid 
alternative occupations would mean a serious rise in costs thi 
might prejudice its future. To maintain the system of directicn 
throughout the period of transitioa would give rise to difficulties 
of another variety. But the dilemma will have to be faced. 


* * * a 


Lewis Group Dealings 


While the Council of the Stock Exchange may suspend deal- 
ings at any time when it appears that a false market is likely to 
be produced, they seldom, if ever, act for any other reason 
From time to time, however, the jobbers in any market do o 
their own free will decide not to deal in certain shares as i 
matter of protest against some action by those responsible for 
the conduct of the companies concerned, This is what occurred 


on Monday last when dealings were voluntarily suspended in all © 
the shares of the companies of the John Lewis group. The various - 


capital schemes of this group have been the subject of comment 


in The Economist from time to time, and this comment has | 


usually not been wholly favourable. On this particular occasion 
the trouble has arisen over a point which has already been 
mentioned here in connection with the original scheme concert- 
ing the same shares. The ordinary shares of Suburban and 
Provincial Stores have already been cut down to 1d. each, and 
holders are now offered one new share of 2s. for each complet’ 
six old ordinary held, ignoring fractions. 

The bulk of the shares are held within the group, and many 
of the outside holders have very few shares. The jobbers claim 
that in this case the refusal to allot fractions may very well lead 


to squeezing out so larg a proportion of outside holdings that | 
the group will acquire the whole interest On this ground they” 
refused to back the application for permission to deal. Later the | 


application was withdrawn on the ground that, as the offer con- 
tained an element of bonus, it was against the wishes of the 
Treasury—no objection appears to have been raised by that bods 
or by the Council. It was as a protest against this action that the 
jobbers have refused to deal. 

The matter is clearly one which ought to be covered b 
legislation. The whole question of adequate protection for th 
minority holder in those cases where his interests are differem! 
from those of the majority needs careful study. In this particuls! 
case there would appear to be no justification for not giving 
equal rights to all holders, and it is to be hoped that the Joba 
Lewis group will take note of this protest. Having made it, the 
jobbers will, presumably, resume dealing without undue delay. 
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Utility Mahogany 


The shortage of timber is particularly felt in the production 
of furniture ; despite the designation of more firms to make utility 
furniture, supply is far behind demand. The latest ‘blow to 
manufacturers is that there is not enough oak to meet in full 
the requirements of furniture production after provision has been 
made fox essential war needs. Consequently, the Board of Trade 
has decided to discontinue the production of oak bedroom furni- 
ture, and no more orders are being taken, although manufacturers 
may make up oak to meet orders already placed. 

Mahogany is to take the place of oak for bedroom furniture. 
It has already been made, but up to now has not proved as 
popular as oak, although there seems little reason why mahogany 
should not be as attractive and durable as oak, if not more so. 
Another step has been taken to help manufacturers—this time 
on the labour side. The furniture industry has been added to the 
list of industries to which workers will be returned, if they are 
willing to go, on release from munitions and other war work. 

None of these steps goes far enough towards meeting the rising 
demand for furniture. A more drastic approach is needed if a 
furniture famine is to be avoided. 


* * * 


Better Utility Clothing 


There is a tendency to put the blame for relatively poor 
quality clothing on to the fact that it is “ utility” clothing. This 
is unfortunate and unfair. It is probable that in the absence of 
the utility scheme, clothing would have been of even poorer 
quality and certainly considerably more expensive. Nonetheless, 
the news that better quality utility cloth is now available for 
making-up is welcome. The Board of Trade has announced that 
ceiling prices have been fixed for outer garments to be made from 
the new and better utility cloths, specifications for which were 
made early this year. Prices for the made-up garments will, on 
the average, be about £1 higher than the current ones. The Board 
of Trade states that they allow for better workmanship in making- 
up. 

The need for better-quality clothing was stressed this week at 
the Conference of the National Union of Tailors and Garment 
Workers. Miss Maycock, in her presidential speech, said that 
there were before the war 587,000 workers in the industry, of 
whom 449,000 were women. A year ago the number had been 
reduced to 75,000 men and 163,000 women. This small labour 
force has not only kept civilians clothed, but has also supplied 
the clothing requirements of the Armed Forces. 

Although no increase in the clothing ration can be expected 
for some considerable time, improvement in quality can ease 
the burden of short supplies. The better utility garments will 
not, however, be in the shops for some months, and their pro- 
portion of the total will be small. 


* * * 


The Lace Industry’s Future 


Lace manufacturers in Nottingham, where about 90 per cent 
of this trade is concentrated, are confident that, once they can 
receive adequate supplies of labour and materials, they will be 
in a position to contribute substantially to the restoration of the 
export trades. The chief bottleneck at the moment is the shortage 
of cotton yarn, which is mainly due to the labour shortage in the 
Lancashire cotton mills. Owing to the wartime concentration of 
the industry, its labour force, which was about 15,000 in 1939, 
has been depleted, and is now lower than at any time in its 
history. There are many orders for production from overseas, 
but these cannot be met until the situation in regard to both 
raw material and Jabour has been eased. 


The lace industry is divided into three main sections—fine 
lace and embroidery, lace curtains and the plain net trade. The 
fine trade has virtually disappeared during the war, but the plain 
net trade has been maintained, and has been engaged mainly on 
the production of mosquito nets for the African and Far Eastern 
campaigns. Cotton, silk and artificial silk are all used in the 
manufacture of lace, and before the war lace containing silk 
and artificial silk constituted about two-thirds of the production 
of fancy laces and a third of the entire production of nets, curtains 
and laces, Before the war approximately 75-80 per cent of the 
total output of all sectio:us of the industry was for export. The 
accompanying table indicates the decline during the war years 
in the fine quality laces. 
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The recovery of the lace trade is largely a question of fashion ; 
few industries are as exposed to fluctuations in taste as the lace 
trade. The day of lace petticoats has passed, and the popularity 
of lace curtains, together with the aspidistra, is waning except in 
seaside boarding houses. At the same time, the demand for the 
coarser types of lace is fairly steady, and British manufacturers 
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feel that they now have an opportunity to start up production 
while their pre-war competitors on the Continent are still hors de 
combat, provided that lace continues to be in fashion and that 
there are no insuperable exchange difficulties. The industry was 
badly depressed during the 1930’s; nearly one in three of its 
workers was out of work in 1931, a fact which was attributed 
to “dumping” by French and Belgian manufacturers. 

The story of the lace industry is not unlike those of the cotton 
and jute irades. It developed and prospered at a time when there 
was a big demand for its product, and the size of the industry 
was swollen beyond demand. Some 224 firms were engaged in 
the trade in 1939. Much of the plant and machinery is out of 
date—indeed, it is said that there have been no new inventions 
in lace machinery for 25 years, and that much of the existing 
equipment is over 100 years old. If the industry is to play a 
useful part in reconstruction, it seems essential that it should 
accept the idea that it must be small and efficient. 


* * * 


Bill Market’s Record Turnover 


During recent weeks the flow of Treasury bills through the 
discount market has been reaching record proportions. At each 





@..Why must I still stress the 
need for fuel efficiency in my 
works ? 

A ..First, because the present 
demands for coal exceed the 
supply. Second, because 
fuel efficiency has a per- 
manent economic advantage. 


@.. How can I bring the need 
home to my staff? 

Ai .. Impress on them that coal is 
an industrial raw material. 
Rub it in that even if its heat 
and power is used in the form 
of gas or electricity, they 
must no more dream of 
wasting a single cubic foot 
or unit than they would of 


squandering any other valu- 
able raw material. 


@.. Have you anything that will 
help me? 


A ..Yes. Study the Fuel Effi- 
ciency Bulletins, particular!y 
those prepared for manage- 
ments and fuel watchers— 
especially Nos. 5, 7, 8 and 13. 


@ +» Should I have copies of these 
Bulletins? I don’t know 
where to lay my hands on 
them. 

A .. You can get a full list of 
them from the Regional 
Offices of the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power, and copies 
are available free on demand. 


ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF FUEL AND POWER 
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of the last two tenders, the market “syndicate” has secured 
48 per cent of its applications, and since it applies for roughly 
the total amount offered, the allotment, in each of the two weeks, 
has been equivalent to over £62 million of bills. The highest 
weekly allotment ever achieved previously was £59 million, in 
September last. By the end of this week, the eleventh successive 
week in which the volume of tender Treasury bills has been rising, 
the total of tender bills outstanding will be £1,640 million, and 
no less than £607 millions of these bills will have passed through, 
or will still be held by, the discount market. Just before the 
weekly tender issue was raised in April last from the then basic 
level of £110 million, the total tender issue outstanding was 
£1,430 million, of which only £403 million had been placed 
through the bill market. 

Thus the discount market has secured a very high proportion 
of the additional offerings. In the eleven weeks since the tender 
issue rose above {110 million, the market’s weekly allotment 
has averaged almost £50 millions, compared with £30 million 
in the preceding eleven weeks. In 1944, when the weekly tender 
issue was increased from {£90 to £110 million, the market’s share 
in the new bills was substantially smaller. In the eleven weeks 
from April 14, 1944, when the total expansion of the outstanding 
tender issue was the same as it has so far been this year, the 
average weekly allotment to the market was £40 million, com- 
pared with {£25 million in the preceding eleven weeks. One 
explanation of this may be that the demand for bills from over- 
seas central banks for the investment of accumulating sterling 
resources has been smaller this year. At all events, the effect 
has been to raise the discount houses’ bill portfolios to record 
levels and, now that their half-year-end balance-sheet date has 
been passed, to give the banks an opportunity to build up their 
own portfolios from the very low levels of April and May. 


x * * 


United Steel-Summers Plan 


The United Steel Companies are seeking powers to create 
an additional 54 million shares of £1, of which £1,500,000 are to 
be offered as 44 per cent cumulative preference shares at par in 
conversion of the equal amount of ten-year notes, which are re- 
payable at 101 on three months’ notice. This money has, in fact, 
been used, together with sums raised by the issue of equity 
shares, to take up interests in John Summers and to buy 
collieries in South Yorkshire. The total cost of these acquisitions 
was £3,541,000, while the total excess of outgoings on capital 
account, during the past decade, over depreciation and obso- 
lescence has been £5,610,000. It is now proposed to extend the 
interest in John Summers by exercising the option, granted when 
United Steel subscribed for £1,288,185 “A” ordinary shares of 
that company to help finance the erection of the new continuous 
strip mill, to take for cash the further £999,999 “A” shares then 
issued to the Bankers’ Industrial Development Company. 

There is no indication of the source from which the funds for 
these shares are to come or what John Summers will do with them. 
But the first effect will be the cancellation of the special voting 
rights attaching to the special “ A” share, which United Steel will 
also acquire. This presumably means that the powers of BID, exer- 
cised through a special committee, consisting of the Governor 
and Deputy Governor of the Bank of England and the chairmen 
of the two companies, will also disappear. This will mean that 
United Steel will hold over half the “A” shares and not less 
than 38 per cent of the ordinary “A” and “B” shares and the 
same proportion of the voting power, which should give them 
effective control of policy, if they should wish to exercise it. 


* x * 


Northeast and Northwest Coalfields 


The fifth and sixth reports in the series of regional coal 
surveys conducted by the Ministry of Fuel cover the north-east 
coalfield (principally Yorkshire) and the north-west coalfield 
(Lancashire, Cheshire and North Wales). Both follow the pattern 
of previous surveys and both reflect the declining trend of 
production, 

The Yorkshire coalfield, which was responsible for about one- 
fifth of total British output before the war, produced 43.3 million 
tons in 1938, but. in 1944 production fell to 39.9 million tons. Its 
manpower declined from 141,997 in 1938 to 137,287 in 1944, and 
output per wage earner fell during the same period from 305.2 
tons to 281.0 tons, though it was above the national average in 
1944. There are, however, plentiful reserves of coal in the area 
which, it is estimated in the report, should have little difficulty in 
regaining and retaining its immediate pre-war level of production 
unti! about 1970. 
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The Lancashire and Cheshire district presents a much more 
discouraging picture. Output fell from. its 1938 level of 14.3 
million tons to 10.8 million tons in 1944 ; manpower declined from 
56,811 to 49,648 and output per manshift from 19.26 to 16.57 tons, 
The output from this area, the report concludes, “ will continue 
to decline unless resolute action is taken.” Many of the pits are old 
and uneconomic, with high haulage and other costs, and measures 
are needed for capital expenditure, the closing down of inefficient 
pits, standardisation of pit tubs, central pumping schemes and 
mechanisation of loading and underground transport facilities. 

The essential difference between the two coafields is that the 
north-west area is on the downward grade and is likely to employ 
labour on a declining scale, while the north-east area can be 
further developed. It is not surprising, therefore, that the pro- 
vision of adequate and improved housing in order to accommodate 
the additional manpower which it is hoped to recruit, should be 
given the first importance in the Yorkshire report. In the next 
five years, it is estimated, scme 38,coo new miners’ houses will 
be needed in Yorkshire, with a further 11,600 houses between 
1950 and 1975. In Lancashire, on the other hand, it is thought 
that the existing supply of houses would suffice, provided that 
there are improvements in their standards. 


& x * 
Union Castle Assets 


The full accounts of the Union Castle Steamship Company, 
analysed on page 66, show a further fall in earnings and a further 
rise in net profit available for dividends. The anomaly is mainly 
explicable this year by the reduced tax provision, although the 
reduced amount provided for depreciation and deferred repairs 
plays a part. These calculations ignore tax recoveries which were 
more extensive than in 1942. During the year, a third refrigerated 
cargo liner has been added to the fleet and this explains the 
moderate fail in net value of the fleet and also the decline in the 
Government Tonnage Replacement Account. The position now 
is that the company has considerable replacements still to be 
financed and free reserves and carry forward exceeding £6,000,000, 
all of which may be regarded as being held in the form of cash or 
National War Bonds. This is in addition to a further claim for 
£1,347,000 odd on the GTRA. 

_Actual war losses are not known in detail, but orders are to be 
given shortly, if all goes well, for two new mail passenger liners 
to replace the.“ Warwick Castle” and the “Windsor Castle.” 
Meanwhile, the main contract has been extended for a further 
ten years from January 1, 1947, and a freight agreement has been 
concluded with the Union Government to run for the same period 
from that date. Obviously, the resumption of full services is 
dependent upon fleet replacement and there is some hope of 
developments in this direction, but the present level of costs must 
be very high. 


* * * 
The Diamond Monopoly 


There is one point which, if not new, has been little stressed 
in the past in Sir Ernest Oppenheimer’s speech to shareholders of 
Anglo-American Investment Trust. This is that, not only has 
the Government of the Union of South Africa recognised and 
become a party to the Diamond Sales Agreement, but it has taken 
powers to compel the producers to act jointly in this matter should 
they fail to do so. This comment arises out of the action taken 
under the American anti-trust laws and it does at least show that 
there is not unanimity among Governments on the matter of 
monopolistic practices. 

It is possible to go some way with Sir Ernest when he says that, 
as regards gem stones, the central organisation of the diamond 
industry acts to the benefit of polishers and consumers of diamonds 
as well as that of producers. That is to say, it keeps up the scarcity 
value of the stones and so benefits those who have them at the 
expense of those who wish to acquire them. In the case of such 
a luxury, there is something to be said for this type of discrimina- 
tion, especially as, in this context, it is likely to bring in much 
wanted foreign exchange. 

It is, however, not a practice that can be defended in principle 
and if the value of industrial diamonds were to be artificially 
maintained after the war that practice would be indefensible. 
It may be perfectly true, as is maintained, that without the central 
organisation, these stones would not have been available during 
the war in the quantity, and at the price, which has prevailed, 
although it is rather difficult to see why a sellers’ combine should, 
necessarily, have the effect of lowering prices. But it is quite clear 
that the diamond industry looks to industrial stones to provide 4 
steady income after the war, and it is distinctly undesirable that 
the central organisation should have the sole discretion as to the 
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prices to be charged. They have a clear interest in maximising 
yrofit rather than throughput and, while they retain their present 
position, they have the power to charge what they think fit. It 
ould be interesting to have a definite statement from the Union 
overnment, now that it has been introduced into the discussion, 


5 to its policy on this point. 


* * * 


The Prospect for Mercury 


About four-fifths of the world’s pre-war supplies of mercury 
were drawn from European sources controlled by an Italo-Spanish 
artel. To meet the greatly increased wartime demand for scientific 
instruments, explosives, detonators, and pharmaceutical and other 
products, mercury production was stimulated in the United 
Etates, Mexico and Canada, and from November, 1942, until 
Keptember, 1943, the price offered by the United States Govern- 
ent was $196 a flask of 76 lbs. (compared with the 1938 New 
hork average of $75.47). 
When, towards the end of 1943, the Government had accumu- 
ated a stock of more than §0,000 flasks, sufficient for a year’s 
equirements, contracts with the Canadian and Mexican pro- 
ucers were cancelled and purchases of domestic mercury were 
ut to less than half the previous maximum rate. Contracting 
Hemand for pharmaceuticals, anti-fouling marine paint, control 
ppparatus, catalysts, and so on, reduced the United States con- 
sumption of mercury from a 1943 peak of 54,5co flasks per annum, 
pr 4,542 flasks per month, to 3,000 flasks in July, 1944. The heavy 
surplus supplies pressing on the market caused the price, unpegged 
n October, 1943, to fall rapidly to a low wartime level of $100 in 
e summer of 1944. In August, however, demand began to 
xpand and prices to rise ; a new dry cell battery, based on quick- 
ilver, was being put into large-scale production for the United 
States Signal Corps. Mercury prices rose until, early in 1945, 
ey hed reached $170. United States preduction had fallen to 
ess than 3,000 flasks a month ; but according to the Bureau of 
fines, consumption in March, 1945, was 6,100 flasks, an all-time 
eck. Thus, government stocks have been heavily drawn upon ; 
nd, early in 1945, mercury imports were resumed. 
The Italo-Span‘sh cartel has not missed this opportunity of 
e-entering the market, offering large quantities of quicksilver at 
ss than $150 c.i.f. New York, duty paid, compared with $250 
er flask f.o.b. Spanish port in the early stages of the war. It 
ks as though in the high-ccst wartime mercury production 
erformance of the Western Hemisphere the cartel recognises a 
Jefinite challenge to its pre-war menopolistic position. In any 
ase, the United States’ upward price movement has been arrested, 
though at a point which is twice as high as the average 1938 
vel. Prices have settled down temporarily around $150 to $160 
flask, but in this country, surprisingly, the price remains con- 
rolled at £69 15s. per flask, or more than four times the pre-war 
rice, 
It is claimed thet the new use for mercury will increase normal 
emand by as much as 50 per cent, and if th’s be so the develop- 
ient of the new dry cell battery will more than make good the 
ontracted demand which followed the displacement of mercury 
the recovery of gold and the manufacture of mirrors. In fact 


e marys prospects are brighter than might have been 
xpected, 


* * * 


ish and Fish Workers 


| A'though no estimate can be made of the amount of fish 
fiat can be expected to be landed during the year, so far 
andings have been better than in any other year during the 
ar, But peacetime quantities have not yet been, nor are 
ty like'y to be, approached. During the first five months 
bf the year, 2,517,446 cwts of fish cf British taking were 
ended in Great Britain, compared with 7,375,326 cwts in 
€ corresponding period of 1938. Although supplies are so far 
hort of pre-war, there has been a steady improvement this year 
ompared with last. During the first three months of the year 
endings were 5.3 per cent above the same period of 1944; in 
Pril, 6.1 per cent better; in May, 15.1 per cent, and in June, 
8.3 per cent. 

Increased supplies of fish depend upon the speed with which 
awlers can be released by the Admiralty and reconverted (and 
anned) for fishing. A beginning has already been made. Fishing 
ounds, such as the Dogger Bank, have been re-opened, and 
Atches from them are reported to be good. A steady improve- 
Cnt in supplies can be expected. 

The Ministry of Food has realised that greater quantities of 
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fish require more people on land to handle them, and special 
arrangements have now been made, with Ministry of Labour 
assistance, to secure additional labour. Former fish workers now 
engaged in other industries and Civil Defence may now volunteer 
to return to the fish industry, and they will be released “ so far 
as national requirements permit.” Employers are invited to apply 
for former workers. Application can also be made for the release 
of a few fish specialists from the Forces under Class B, although 
the conditions are so stringent that they will be extremely few. 


The latest steps to secure more labour are wise ones. Fish 
must be moved with the utmost dispatch from the ports to the 
consumer, and if the consumer can rely on fish more often than 
in the past there is all the more reason to cut down the time the 
housewife spends in the fishmonger’s queue. 


* * * 


Food Shops 


In mid-June the rew arrangements were begun for the 
licensing of the opening of new non-food shops, by which all 
ex-traders would automatically be granted licences. This week 
the new arrangements for food shops and catering establishments 
have been made public. All ex-traders who closed their food 
businesses for war reasons will be given priority to re-open in 
the same shopping area, without reference to consumer need. 
The priority status may now be inherited by the heir or legatee 
of a deceased ex-trader, or passed on to spouse, son or daughter 
on retirement. Servicemen may now apply for a licence and re- 
open their businesses before demobilisation if they can make 
suitable arrangements. People who are not ex-traders and ex- 
traders who wish to re-open businesses in a new area, can apply 
for licences as “ preferred classes.” One of the greatest shopping 
difficulties arises from shortage of staff, and if the easier granting 
of licences results in an increase of shop assistants, the burden of 
shopping will be eased. 


* * * 


Resumption of Whaling 


“ Southern Venturer,” the first of three new whaling-factory 
ships, was launched in June at the Haverton Hill Yard of the 
Furness Shipbuilding Company. The vessel will have a loaded 
dead-weight capacity of 20,500 tons, and it will be able to store 
19,500 tons of whale oil in nine separate compartments. The 
machinery of the factory ship, which is supplied with whales in 
the Antarctic by a fleet of whale catchers, usually from 330 to 
§50 tons displacement, is of the most modern type. On board 
ship oi] will be extracted from the blubber—that is, the fat of 
the whale—and will be refined at the same time. 

The oil-storing capacity of the “ Southern Venturer ” is slightly 
above the capacity of the “ Terje Viken,” the largest British-owned 
factory ship, constructed by the German “ Deschimag” Yards at 
Bremen and delivered in 1936. During the last pre-war whaling 
season in the Antarctic, from December, 1938, to March, 1939, 
Great Britain’s whaling fleet comprised 10 factory ships and 84 
whale catchers. Norway then employed 11 factory ships with 83 
whale catchers, and Germany, which then entered whaling 
activities on a large scale, had seven floating factories which were 
served by 56 catchers. During the war the Nazis claimed to have 
captured two whaling factory ships with 10 catchers in the 
Antarctic, which they convoyed to a German port with the loss 
of two catchers. British and Norwegian whale catchers have been 
used in this war as patrol ships. Recently, 20 Norwegian catchers 
returned home to Norway, whose seamen held the lead in modern 
whaling. 

* 


For some years before the war whaling was regulated by an 
international convention, which prevented whaling in the Arctic 
for the protection of the depleted schools of whales. Great 
Britain operated, in addition to the whaling factory ships, oil 
factories on the island of South Georgia in the Arctic sea; and 
during the last two years before the war Great Britain accounted 
for 35 per cent of the world’s whale oil production, which 
amounted to 552,000 tons in 1937-38 and 476,000 tons in 1938-39. 
In 1939 Great Britain imported 53 per cent of the world’s whale 
dil output. Its importance can be seen by the fact that whale oil 
constituted 23 per cent of the total imports of oilseeds and vege- 
table oils in 1939, exclusive of the imports of butter, lard and 
margarine. 

If, during the coming season at the end of this year, whaling 


(Continued on page 65) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE BURMAH OIL COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
the members of The Burmah Oil Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 6th _ instant, 
in the Merchants’ Hall, 30 George Square, 


Ow. 
Robert I. Watson, chairman and 
managing director, presided. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman circulated with the 
directors’ report and accounts :— 

Trading results were below my expecta- 
tions of a year ago based on an already appar- 
ent expansion in volume of sales. This expan- 
sion was fully realised, but at lower values 
than the experience of that time. Taxation 
is consequently less and the saving in that 
respect together with the non-recurrence of 
special taxation provisions made last year, the 
small increase in investment income, and the 
increased amount available from the 1943 
carry forward have enabled us not only to 
maintain the ordinary stock dividend at 12} 
per cent., less tax, but also to add £600,000 
to the general reserve and increase the carry 
forward by £8,450. I am sure you will agree 
that these results are very satisfactory. 

Our road back to Burma production, in 
whatever degree found to be commercially 
profitable, will be both long and difficult, 
while in the meantime our trading results 
must depend entirely on the volume of pur- 
chased oils for which we can find an outlet in 
our markets and on the margin between their 
cost and their value to us. 


THE SIZE AND SERVICES OF THE 
PRE-DENIAL BURMAH INDUSTRY 
At the time of denial the Burmah 
petroleum industry was, as it had been for 
many years, responsible for a crude oil 
production of round about 1,000,000 tons 
annually. It met Burma’s own require- 
ments with a surplus sufficient for many 
years in the past to meet also the greater 
part of the petroleum requirements of India, 
at least 50 per cent. of which it was still 
supplying up to the outbreak of the present 
war. It provided considerable direct and in- 
direct employment in Burma and contributed 
large sums to the revenue of that country, 
freights for its rail and inland water trans- 
portation services, and construction work for 
its engineering and contracting businesses. 


_ THE MILITARY IMPORTANCE OF ITS 
DENIAL TO THE ENEMY 

It is no extravagance to say that one 
shudders to think of what might have hap- 
pened to India, and beyond, had _ the 
victorious Japanese forces, at that phase of 
Allied reverses in the East and heavy burdens 
and anxieties in the West, found intact on 
their entry into Burma a _ completely 
integrated petroleum industry yielding even 
normally 1,000,000 tons of crude petroleum 
annually. And its timely denial to the 
enemy could not have been undertaken, 
much less completed, had it not been for the 
loyalty and devotion to duty of the relatively 
small number of the industry’s own 
employees in sticking to this task at great 
personal risk even while the advancing enemy 
were being engaged all around them by the 
rearguards securing the withdrawal our 
military forces. Here was an operation whose 
value, and the courage and determination 
with which it was carried out have not, in 
my view, yet been adequately recognised. 


THE DUTY OF REHABILITATION AND 
WHERE IT LIFS 


But for denial Burma could reasonably 
have expected many more years’ enjoyment 
of the benefits the working of its petroleum 
resources have been yielding. It was denied 
to the enemy as a Military necessity 
on instructions, and in accordance with the 


plans of the Allied High Command put into 


_operation by an Agent specially sent out by 


them for the purpose. Apart from such 
damage as the underground resources may 
have suffered from these some three years 
of neglect of normal precautions aga.nst 
ingress of water and dissipation of gas—and 
one can’t say yet what this may or may not 
have been—the industry can be restored to 
the renewed benefit of Burma and of those 
who had developed it. But such restoration 
will cost a very large sum. At their original 
cost the pre-denial live and essential physical 
assets employed in Burma in its 1,000,000 
tons per annum output of natural petroleum 
and of its refining were of a value in the neigh- 
bourhood of £40,000,000. Today replace- 
ment would probably cost much more. The 
industry could, and did make that investment 
once; it could not have supported at any 
time, and much less could it support at the 
present stage of development of the proved 
resources at least double that investment. 
Nor is that a burden which either Burma or 
those who have developed the industry 
should, in the circumstances of its eclipse, 
be expected to shoulder in any degree what- 
ever. The Industry's rehabilitation is not 
the least important of the steps towards 
restoration of Burma’s economic life. More- 
over, whatever the immediate relation of 
world resources of petroleum to : world 
requirements, the resource is a wasting one 
with the demand for it constantly mounting 
and, when one sees everywhere the expensive 
expedients in the form of tariff walls and 
subsidies by countries not possessing this 
peculiarily valuable mineral, or possessing it 
in an inadequate degree, one cannot imagine 
that what Burma is still physically capable 
of contributing will be jeopardised—to the 
detriment of Burma, the Empire, and the 
whole world—by any further hesitation on 
the part of those responsible for its present 
plight to assume also the responsibility for 
the cost of its restoration. 


OFFICIAL DECLARATIONS ON 
REHABILITATION COSTS INDEFINITE 
AND UNREALISTIC 

It is extremely unsatisfactory in all these 
circumstances that, even with the early p. s- 
sibility of return to Burma so much in the 
picture, those who are expected and relied 
en to play their part in rebuilding all that 
has been destroyed, and thus help to restore 
the country’s economy as quickly as possible 
should have nothing more to go on in respect 
of such war losses than H.M. Government’s 
existing declarations. For these are indefinite 
in the extreme and afford no security what- 
ever, even to those who might be able and 
prepared temporarily to finance themselves 
to some greater or less degree, that this 
might not in the end merely add further 
losses to those they have already suffered. In 
the case of denial and military requisitioning 
at any rate, responsibility for losses shou'd 
be squarely faced and accepted now by those 
outside Burma, who required instruct 
them, if Burma is to be spared further but 
avoidable hardship and distress. 

Our own plans for return are well 
advanced. We are as ready and anxious as 
we are entitled to play that part for which 
our position in the industry and our special 
experience and knowledge of that of Burma 
peculiarly fit us. But full rehabilitation can- 
not be undertaken until we have definite 
acceptance of Governmental responsibility for 
the costs involved. 

While the past five months’ trading has 
been running to 1944 form, I prefer in these 


of what the full year will yield. 
The report and accounts were unanimously 


adopted. 
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HAWKER SIDDELEY 

AIRCRAFT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


CONTRIBUTION TO WAR EFFOR? 


The ninth ordinary general meeting ¢ 
the Hawker Siddeley Aircraft Compan 
Limited, was held, on the 12th instant, jp 
London. 

Mr Thomas O. M. Sopwith, CBE, 
F.R.Ae.S. (the chairman), said that he wou 
first like to say something of the contribution | 
made by their operating companies to th 
Allied effort. He would like to quote som 
figures which emphasised the growth anj 
standing of the organisation. The produ. 
tion figures in aircraft alone showed thy 
some 40,000—all first line types—had been 
produced during the war period, the turnover 
had exceeded {£500 million; the peak ton| 
of employees had reached 100,000 ; factory 
capacity had increased eight times ; all ind- 
cating the magnitude of the task so succes;- 
fully carried out. 


THE A. V. ROE ORGANISATION 


The A. V. Roe organisation had laid ow | 
and supervised shadow factories—some of 
the largest in the country and including; 
semi-underground site—in record time and 
within twelve months from cutting the firs — 
sod production was commencing. They had 7 
converted the twin-engined Manchester 
bomber into the 4-engined Lancaster in th 
remarkable time of seven months—one 
the greatest technical achievements of the 
war. The Hawker Company had supervised 
the manufacture of the Hurricane in this 
country and in Canada. Their peak pro- 
duction in England was 75 aircraft per week 
and he could not praise too highly th — 
technical merit of that machine and its su- © 
cessor types, the Typhoon and Tempes. 7 
The first and only jet-propelled operation 
aircraft used by the United Nations was | 


enema 


se 


Gloster product—the Metcor. The develop 
ment of that type of aircraft marked a new 
era in the science of aeronautics. 

The board on this occasion augmented | 
the accounts by a consolidated balance sheet. 
Available profits totalling £245,511 had been 
retained in the subsidiary company and the 
operating companies. Interim dividends of 
15 per cent., less tax, and 174 per cent., less 
tax, had already been paid, making a tot 
for the year of 32} per cent., less tax, the 
same as last year. It was not proposed to 
pay any further dividend for the year and 
the amount to be carried forward was thus 
£320,765 


THE FUTURE 


As to the future, it was not their intention 
at the moment to enter new markets or seek § 
to exploit other industries. Their interest 7 
were largely but not exclusively aeronautical. | 
They embraced a more general engineering | 
field, and it was their confident hope tha! | 
there would be sufficient scope within thei 
recognised orbit not only to maintain but 
increase the reputation already established 
The post-war Armstrong Siddeley car wa‘. 
one of the few models which could really be 
described as new. MW 

For the moment the demands for aircraft | J 
for both military and commercial purpose | 
were reasonable and the operating companits § 
concerned were each in the picture with on: 
or other type. 

It was private enterprise which had laid | 
the foundations of the aircraft industry; i! 
was private enterprise which had provided 
the technical and productive organisation 
capable of dealing so successfully with af 
industrial expansion of unprecedent magn 
tude. It had been shackled, necessarily 50 
with control during the war. period. Th 
time was ripe for some relaxation, some basis 
of working together for the future which, 
whilst safeguarding the national interest, did | 
not act as a retarding influence on tht © 
natural development of the individual firm. — 

The report was adopted. 
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WHITEHEAD IRON AND STEEL COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


VALUABLE CONTRIBUTION TO WAR EFFORT 
MR G. H. LATHAM’S SPEECH 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting 
of the Whitehead Iron and Steel Company, 
Limited, was held on roth instant at New- 
port, Mon. ; 

Mr G. H. Latham (chairman and manag- 
ing director), in the course of his speech, 
said: —The trading profit for the year to the 
31st March last amounted to £484,958, an 
increase of £40,025 compared with the pre- 
vious year. After making full provision for 
taxation liability, and setting aside the sum 
of £40,000 for special depreciation, the net 
profit of £160,137 is £527 more than the 
corresponding figure of last year. Adding 
the sum of £49,363 brought forward from 
1943/4 the total amount available for the 
year is £209,500, out of which an Interim 
Dividend of 10 per cent., absorbing £39,192 
(net), has been paid, leaving a balance of 
£170,308. Your directors propose to trans- 
fer £75,000 to general reserve, thus increas 
ing the balance of that account to £650,000. 
They a'so propose the payment of a final 
dividend of 10 per cent., less tax (making a 
total distribution for the year of 20 per 
cent., less tax), and to carry forward a 
balance of £56,116. 

With regard to the balance sheet, you will 
observe that our total assets exceed our 
current debenture liabilities by £1,489,951, so 
that our financial position is further streng- 
thened by £81,753 as compared with last 
year. 


SERVICE TO THE NATION 


Immediately war was declared, I offered 
to the government unreservedly, the whole 
of our works to make whatever use they 
could of our modern’ manufacturing 
resources. Happily, our peacetime produc- 
tion fitted the urgent needs of the nation, so 
that no major alteration either in our plant 
or its type of production was necessary. 

When invasion our country was 
threatened, our Courtybella Works were able 
to supply a large proportion of the consider- 
able tonnage of Ferro-Concrete Bars required 
for coastal and inland defences. We contri- 
buted very large tonnages of steel-strengthen- 
ing rods for the Sommerfeld track, thus pro- 
viding millions of square yards of emergency 
runways for heavy aircraft, and supplied a 
considerable quantity of cold rolled steel strip 
for armouring the Hais flexible pipeline 
“Pluto,” which was laid across the Channel 
to feed petrol to our mechanised units. You 
will also be interested to learn of the very 
imoortant part we played in the “ Mulberry ” 
Harbour scheme, without which, “D” Day 
could not have been possible. It was found 
that our Newport works was a most suitable 
plant for producing the large tonnage of 
Ferro-Concrete Steel Bars required within 
the limited time allowed for the completion 
of this colossal engineering feat. 


GODIN FACTORY OUTPUT 


In our Godin factory also, the contribution 
to the war effort has been very considerable. 
We produced 43,000.000 feet of duralumin 
secuons, 2,500,000 Sten Gun magazines, 
1,000,000 Sten Gun butts, 1,500,000 compon- 
ents for fighting vehicles, 5,216,000 feet of 
rolled steel sections for Bailey Bridges, 
Incendiary Bomb Clusters in considerable 
numbers, as well as 5§,000,000 feet of 
channel track sections, and large number of 
H.E. bomb bodies, including the famous 
P.I.A.T. anti-tank mortar bomb. 

In our foundry department of W. A. 
Baker and Co., Ltd., we have supplied to 
the U.S.A. and British armies considerable 
Quantities of castings for field kitchens. We 

ave also contributed to the manufacture of 


tank-landing and large ferry craft; and pro- 
duced iron, steel and non-ferrous castings of 
various types for the Churchill, Valentine and 
other well-known types of tanks. 


A MUCH MALIGNED INDUSTRY 


The steel trade has during recent years 
been a much maligned industry. It has been 
frequently accused of inefficiency and of 
selling prices being too high. Critics should 
remember that modernisation, or even ade- 
quate maintenance, have been impossible 
during the past 6 years of war, but although 
we had to be content with using unsuitable 
and expensive raw materials, which have 
been a serious embarrassment as regards the 
quality and cost of our finished product, 
mone can say the steel trade as a whole 
failed to make its full contribution towards 
the war effort. 

Unfair comparisons have been made be- 
tween our selling prices and those of steel 
products manufactured in other countries— 
notably America, but I have heard few of 
our critics refer to the devastating effect the 
ever-increasing price of coal has on the steel 
trade. We use approximately two tons of coal 
to make one ton of steel, and the industry 
consumes approximately 25 million tons of 
coal per annum. As the price of coal has 
advanced approximately 20s. p‘r ton over 
the pre-war level, the consequent burden on 
the steel industry is no less than £25,000,000 
per annum. On the other hand, the average 
price of coal delivered to the steelworks in 
America is approximately 20s. per ton, as 
compared with .our price of practically 40s. 
per ton. This item alone, therefore, accounts 
for £2 advantage to our American friends in 
the cost of making a ton of steel. 

The first duty of the steel industry must 
be to make good the exceptional wear and 
tear of our plants during the war; but it 
has gone much further than this in its plan- 
ning. Various schemes which have been most 
carefully considered will, when completed, 
improve the competitive position of the steel 
trade in the post-war era. 


RAW MATERIAL SUPPLIFS 


To improve the competitive position and 
to give the consumer at home and abroad 
the best possible product, must be the aim 
of these plans. But, as I have explained, the 
industry is dependent both for its efficiency 
and the economy of its production upon 
one major factor above all others which is 
outside its control, namely, the cost and 
suitability of its raw material—coal and iron 
ore. The steel industry is one of great 
diversity and complexity and a moment’s 
reflection will show that the difficulties of 
planning, by whomsoever undertaken, are 
increased enormously by the uncertainty 
about raw material supplies. These difficul- 
ties seem to be ignored bv critics and I 
personally believe that, given reasonable 
assurance as to materials, and with goodwill, 
the industry has the abilitv at all levels to 
make good, and will do so. 

As regards our own future, I am happy 
to say the whole of our existing plant is of 
the latest design and, consequently, of maxi- 
mum efficiency ; so that we have no problem 
of obsolescence to face so far as our company 
is concerned. Several substantial schemes in- 
volving considerable capital expenditure have 
been sanctioned, which, after completion, 
will effect still further economies in cost of 
production and thus increase our ability to 
compete in overseas markets. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


63 
NATIONAL BANK OF NEW 
ZEALAND, LIMITED 


ALTERATIONS IN BALANCE SHEET 
CURRENCY ITEMS IN STERLING 


_ The seventy-third ordinary general meet- 
ing of the National Bank of New Zealand, 
Limited, will be held, on the 26th instant, 
in London. 


The statement by Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh, the chairman. circulated with the report 
and accounts, gives a full explanation of 
alterations in the balance-sheet. Hitherto 
this bank, like other British banks operating 
in Australasia, has produced its balance-sheet 
in mixed currencies, i.e., with the New Zea- 
land and Australian figures included at par 
rates of exchange, the difference due to the 
depreciation of the Australasian currencies 
being covered by currency reserves. This 
year, says Lord Balfour of Burleigh, we have 
decided to produce the balance-sheet with the 
currency items converted into sterling at the 
current rates of exchange. We think that 
this gives the shareholders a more accurate 
and more intelligent picture of our accounts. 
Another way of describing this big change 
would be to say that we made provision some 
years ago for the depreciation of our net 
assets in New Zealand and Australia, and 
we are now writing it off in our books. 
There is no change whatever in the facts 
of the situation: we are merely using the 
currency reserves for the purpose for which 
they were created. After the depreciation 
has been written off, there is still a con- 
siderable balance left in the currency reserves, 
and it is from this balance that we are re- 
placing the £250,000 in the reserve fund ; the 
remainder is being added to our internal. 
reserves. 


The new method is a step in the direction 
of greater clarity and accuracy, but it jeads to 
an apparent reduction in the balance-sheet 
figures. Had the figures been shown on the 
old basis, deposits would have shown an in- 
crease of nearly £700,000; advances would 
have been up by about £2,000,000, the in- 
crease being spread over all tvpes of advance 
and approximately one-third of it being in 
farming and in industries allied to primary 
production. The rate of increase of deposits 
in New Zealand has been slowed down dur- 
ing the past two years. 


The net profit of £102,309 is slightly 
higher, and the allocation of {20,000 to the 
reserve for post-war contingencies is repeated. 
The dividend of 4 per cent. for the year 
remains the same, and the carry forward is 
slightly lower at £116,741. 


“SHELL” TRANSPORT AND 
TRADING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


AMPLE OIL RESERVES 


The annual general meeting of the 
“Shell” Transport and Trading Company, 
Limited, was held, on the toth instant, .n 
London. 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Bearsted, M.C. 
(the chairman), said that last year he had 
mentioned the apprehension in the United 
States about the position of its crude cil 
reserves. He did not feel unduly pessimistic 
about the position in the United States and 
there was obviously no need for apprehen- 
sion there in view of the strong world ppsi- 
tion. Developments in crude oil production 
in the Persian Gulf, in Saudi Arabia, asi 
in the Middle East generally, all poimed to 
enormously increased world oil reserves Sar 
beyond those of which they had knowledge 
at the beginning of the war, and ample for 
all foreseeable requirements. He regarded it 
as fortunate that the Governments of Great 
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Britain and the United States had taken pre- 
liminary steps towards the ultimate con- 
summation of an agreement for the orderly 
development of crude oil production. There 
had been a prodigious use of petroleum 
during the war years and only by some such 
international co-ordination did he believe 
that. the consumer of petroleum products 

could be assured of the free flow of such 
cunuiies in ample quantities over the longest 
possible term. 


In his statement he had referred to the 
merchant aircraft-carriers, a large number of 
which were furnished by the conversion of 
their larger tankers, which, in fact, were the 
only tankers converted for that purpose. 
They might properly be proud of their fleet 
as, wherever operations took place, one could 
be reasonably certain of finding Shell tankers 
performing their essential work. 


Dealing with research activities, he re- 
ferred to the success they had achieved in 
connection with jet propulsion of aeroplanes, 


the inhibitor process to prevent internal 
corrosion of pipelines, and said that the 
achievements of the Petroleum Division of 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power was the 
sum of a most remarkable combination of 
effort. The part played by the company 
had been outstanding in connection with 
Fido and other things. 

Once more he would emphasise that from 
their earliest days research had been a very 
special feature in their manifold activities. 
There was no branch in which they had been 
content to rest upon their laurels and he 
thought he could safely say that there was 
no advance in scientific knowledge capable 
of contributing to the efficiency of the pro- 
duction, manufacture, distribution, or con- 
sumption of oil, or any of its products, which 
had not been translated into practical effect 
and contributed its utmost to the efficiency 
of their great industry within the shortest 
possible time from its original discovery in 
the laboratory or on the test 

The report was adopted. 





VAB PRODUCTS, LIMITED 


CHANGEOVER PROBLEMS 
MR A. H. REDFERN’S ADDRESS 


The eighth ordinary general meeting of 
Vab Products, Limited, was held, on the 
11th instant, at the Connaught Rooms, ome 
Queen Street, London, W.C., 

Redfern (the chairman) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. B. C. Gotelee, F.C.A.) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 


The Chairman said: The business of your 
company and subsidiaries during the year 
has called for special efforts on the part of 
your directors and managers. The year has 
covered what I might term the first stage 
of the transition period. Future contracts 
for war equipment had been falling off 
gradually and a pressing demand for our 
peace-time products established itself, but 
the supply of raw materials to meet this de- 
mand was both delayed and restricted. This 
changeover has necessitated the reorganisa- 
tion of planning and labour and _ has 
accounted to a large extent for the decline 
in the net profits from £37,921 in 1943 to 
£28,885 in 1944. 


NET PROFIT AFTER TAX HIGHER 


‘The balance of net profit available for the 
year after taxation, however, amounted to 
£11,102, as compared with £10,993 for the 
previous year. After providing for a divi- 
dend of 12} per cent. on the ordinary shares, 
the full a dividend on the prefer- 
ence shares, transferring a sum of £1,000 
to preference share redemption fund, and 
making a further transfer of £3,500 to gen- 
eral reserve, there remains {£4,683 to be 
carried forward against £4,206 brought in, 
which I think you will all agree is satis- 
factory. 

There is a further substantial improve- 
ment in the net current asset position. The 
surplus made up of the preference share 
redemption fund, general reserve and the 
balance of profit and loss account amounts 


to £19,683 after providing for all eg 
compared with - 


taxation and contingencies, 
£14,706 at December 31, 1943. 


POST-WAR PROSPECTS AND EXPANSION 


Turning now to the review of the present 
position and the future prospects of the 
various departments and subsidiary com- 
panies, I am pleased to report that the 
interim consolidated results for the half-year 
to June. 30, 1945, show an manete: over 
those for the corresponding period of the 
previous year. 


Metal has been released since the date of 
the balance-sheet for the manufacture of our 
patented curtain rail which has been out of 
production since 1940. As you will appre- 
ciate, the demand for this particular article 
far exceeds the limited supplies which are 
at present available and I look forward to a 
highly successful future for this department. 


THE SUBSIDIARIES 


Your subsidiary company, Fairylites, Ltd., 
is beginning to revert to peacetime manu- 
facture, and although raw materials are re- 
stricted at present, the inquiries and orders 
on hand give an indication of the large de- 
mand for the specialised products of this 
company. 

Plans have been prepared and approved 
for the extension of our plating works at 
Ealing, and it is anticipated that these will 
be put into operation at an early date and 
the effect will be to enlarge the scope 
capacity of the factory. This seniganies has 
contributed substantially, both before and 
during the war, to general net earnings. 


Your businesses of Archer Works Engi- 
neering Company and W. Tice and Com- 
pany are still engaged practically entirely on 
the production of war materials, and the 
managers are now concentrating on future 
planning, as it is anticipated that arrange~ 
ments will be made to revert to peacetime 
a when Government contracts 

off. 


British Button Industries Co. continues to 
be one of the largest contributors to your 
profits. The factory at Penge is working to 
capacity with a steady and ever-growing 
demand for the products of that company. 


TRIBUTE TO CO-DIRECTORS, MANAGERS 
AND EMPLOYEES 


In conclusion I would like to thank the 
managers and employees generally for the 
excellent co-operation they have rendered tu 
the company under difficult conditions, and 
also my co-directors for the loyal support 
and hard work which have contributed very 
largely to the success of the company. 

The resolution for the adoption of the 
report and accounts was carried Tee 

The retiring directors, Mr. a, Hodgkin, 
M.LE.E., MEM. E., and Mr. S. H. recat 
were re-elected ; — a the auditors, Messrs. 
Layton-Bennett, oe and Co., aevns 


been bees searerner 
es ester aera 
helen, directors and staff. 
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PHILIP HILL INVESTMENT 
TRUST, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND RAISED TO 12} PER CENT 


The thirteenth ordinary general meeting of 
the Philip Hill Investment Trust, Limited, 
was held, on the 4th instant, in London. 


Sir Edward M. Mountain, Bt., the chair- 
man, presided. 


The following is his statement circulated 
with the report and accounts: I feel that 
I cannot open my remarks without alluding 
to the great loss the company and I, per- 
sonally, have suffered in the death of Mr 
Philip Hill. I have been associated with 
Mr Hill intimately for upwards of 17 years, 
and in accepting the appointment of chair- 
man my a:m will be to uphold the strong 
financial position which my predecessor had 
built up and in which he took such pride, 
and which I know he would have wished 
to be maintained on the same sound basis. 


SOURCES OF REVENUE 


The income of your company is derived 
from two main sources. ‘The first, divi- 
dends and interest received from the invest- 
ment of its funds; the second, dividends 
received from its wholly owned subsidiaries, 
the aves one of which is Philip Hill and 
Partners, ited. During the year under 
review the income from the first source 
amounted to £185,561. | For the previous 
year ending March 31, 1944, your company 
received dividends from its whoily-owned 
subsidiaries totalling £284,500, of which 
Philip Hill and Partners, Limited, contributed 
£275,000. Of this figure £125,000 repre- 
sented the profits on the sale of invest- 
ments, the balance being derived from 
general financial business, dividends and 
interest upon investments. 


For the year under review the dividends 
received from these subsidiaries amounted 
to £129,500, of which £120,000 was contri- 
buted by Philip Hill and Partmers, Limited. 
This decrease in the total income from 
subsidiaries arises largely through that 
company having refrained, in accordance 
with the wishes of the Government, from 
dealing in unquoted securities and having 
realised a smaller number of its investments 
during the year under review than in the 
previous year. Although the market value of 
these investments at March 31st last, was 
considerably greater than’ book value, your 
directors considered it would be more advan- 
tageous to retain them. 


No new issue business wae possible owing 
to ig were 4 restrictions. The partial relaxa- 
tion of the recently announced is 
welcomed and your directors look forward 
with confidence to the resumption of revenue 
from this source. 


VALUATION OF SECURITIES 


During the year your directors have sold 
certain investments of the parent company, 
which investments have realised a surplus 
over the book value. This surplus has been 
utilised in writing down the book value 
of the company’s remaining investments. At 
some future date when affairs generally are 
more settled, part of this surplus will prob- 
ably be transferred to capital reserve. 


The aggregate appreciation of the quoted 
securities now owned the company and 
its wholly owned subsidi amounted on 
March 31, 1945, to £2,080,000 in excess of 
their book value, which compares with the 
figure of “Pe book Certo at March 
31, 1944. book value of the unquoted 
securities by your company is 
£383:368, which, in the opinion of your 

is a conservative valuation. 
After providing for the dividend upon the 
company’s preference share capital, the 
balance of its revenue for the year "under 
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review, before providing for taxation, is 
equivalent to 23 per cent. on, the ordinary 
share capital. In view of the strong position 
outlined above, your directors feel that a 
less conservative dividend policy can be 
adopted, and, therefore, recommend the 
payment of a final dividend of 7} per cent., 
making, with the § per cent. interim already 
paid, a total of 124 per cent. for the year, 
which compares with Io per cent. last year— 
the carry forward being increased by 
£58,094 to £421,303. : 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


WIGGINS TEAPE AND 
COMPANY, UIMITED 


EFFECT OF PAPER RESTRICTION 
MR F. L. T. BARLOW’S VIEWS 





The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Wiggins, Teape and Company (1919), 
Limitea, was held, on the 6th instant, in 
London. ; 

Mr F. L. T. Barlow, the chairman, pre- 
sided. : 

The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s statement circulated with the report 
and accounts :— 

It was with great regret that the board 
learned that Viscount Portal could not return 
to us, and it gives me great pleasure to 
inform you that he has accepted an invitation 
to assume the position of honorary president 
of your company. His acceptance is a 
measure of the friendly interest he takes in 
the fortunes of this business, and I am sure 
you will agree that the availability to us of 
his wide experience, acute brain and accurate 
judgment, is a great piece of good fortune 
for us all. Since he had to leave us on the 
assumption of “an office of profit under the 
Crown,” he has always been ready and 
anxious to help us in every way. For our 
part, we wish him every success in his im- 
portant position as chairman of the G.W.R. 


OUTPUT AND SALES AFFECTED 


The restrictions and limitations by the 
Government in the uses of paper consequent 
on the shortage of raw material supplies have 
continued to affect the outputs and sales of 
your company and its subsidiary companies 
during the year 1944. It has been our policy 
to continue to maintain the high quality of 
our products as far as possible, and we have 
made every endeavour to make the best use 
of the materials available to us. 

It is my duty and pleasure on this occasion 
to thank the staff and employees, both at 


home and overseas, for their loyal and un- 
Stinted service during what has proved to 
be another difficult year. 


LARGER TRADING PROFITS 


The trading profits of the group for the 
year 1944 show an increase of £50,986. In 
addition to this increase in trading profits, 
the deductions for charges, including taxa- 
tion, are lower by £4,943, leaving the net 
profit of £315,729, showing an increase of 
£55;:929. The year 1943, however, benefited 
by a refund of excess profits tax amounting 
to £52,658, but there is no such credit arising 
in the year under review. With the amount 
brought forward from the year 1943, the 
available profits at £368,399 show an increase 
of £3,488. 


After providing for interest on Debentures 
and dividends on the Preference and Ordin- 
ary stocks, your directors have transferred 
the sum of £50,000 to the reserve account, 
bringing the reserve up to £900,000, and the 
sum of £67,000 to contingencies reserve. 
Your directors have been making substantial 
transfers to reserves for some years past 
which they feel are necessary in view of the 
difficulties of the transition period which will 
have to be faced in the not far distant future, 
when the considerable business which your 
company is still undertaking in connection 
with the war effort will have to be replaced 
by commercial business. 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS 


Your directors are recommending, in addi- 
tion to the final dividend of 5 per cent. on 
the Ordinary stock, a bonus of 2 per cent. 
for the year 1944, both of which, of course, 
are subject to deduction of income-tax. I 
think it should be realised that the dividend 
and bonus amounting for the year to Io per 
cent. on the Ordinary capital of the company 
only work out at 4.3 per cent. on the total 
amount of the Ordinary capital and reserves 
of your company and its subsidiary com- 
panies. 

The summary of balance-sheets presents 
the financial position of our group of com- 
panies. The total of the surplus and specific 
reserves shows an increase of £193,465. On 
the assets side, the only item calling for 
comment is our holding in tax reserve certifi- 
cates, which have been increased by 
£727,950. The net liquid position of the 
group on December 30, 1944, at £3,290,246 
shows a further improvement of just over 
£250,000. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


68 
COLTHROP BOARD ANv 
PAPER MILLS, LIMITED 


DISTRIBUTION RAISED 
12} PER CENT. 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of the Colthrop Board and Paper Mills. 
Limited, was held, on the 28th ultimo, at 
the registered offices of the company. 
Thatcham, Berks. 


Mr Shirley W. Cropper (the chairman) 
who presided, said: The directors’ report 
and accounts having been in your hands for 
the prescribed period, I propose, with your 
consent, to take them as read. (Agreed.) I 
do not think it necessary to take up your 
time by going through the figures, as you 
have doubtless done so. 

We have followed our usial method in 
ascertaining our profit, which is arrived at 
after making full provision for excess profits 
tax. It is very satisfactory that after sur- 
mounting great difficulties during the year 
under review, we are able to recommend the 
payment of a dividend of 10 per cent., which 
we have paid forimany years past, and in 
addition to this we are recommending a 
bonus of 2} per cent. if you pass the 
accounts as now presented to you. 


The turnover for the year has considerably 
increased and the business in hand compares 
favourably with that of last year. 

I am sure you would wish me to con- 
gratulate the managing directors, Mr J. M. 
Henry and Mr Frank Smith and their staff 
for the very able way in which they have 
overcome the troubles which have beset them 
and to whose loyal co-operation your com- 
pany is indebted for the excellent results 
which have been achieved during nearly six 
years of war. 

I know you would not expect me to fore- 
cast the future, but you may be sure your 
interests will be fully safeguarded as they 
have been in the past. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and a dividend of 10 per cent. and a 
bonus of 23 per cent., less income-tax, was 
declared ; the retiring directors (Mr Shirley 
W. Cropper and Lt.-Col. J. R. Henry, 
O.B.E.) were re-elected; the auditors 
(Messrs. Deloitte Plender Griffiths and Co.) 
were reappointed ; and the proceedings ter- 
minated with a cordial vote of thanks to the 
chairman, directors and staff. 





(Continued from page 61) 


by a reconstituted fleet of factory ships and whale catchers owned 
by Great Britain and Norway could be resumed, the catches 
should be large after the long interruption during the war. 

The Norwegian whaling industry hopes to produce 85,000 tons 
of whale oil during the 1945-46 season. Negotiations between the 
British and Norwegian Governments for the limitation and regu- 
lation of the whale-catching season have been concluded. The 
catching season will be from November 24th to March 24th. 
I: is doubtful, however, whether the maximum number 
of whales, fixed at 16,000 by the agrecment, will actually be 
caught because of the damage and losses sustained by the 
British and Norwegian whaling fleets. A successful whaling 
season during the coming winter would alleviate the oil and fat 
shortage, especially in the margarine and soap industries, which 
are the principal users of whale oil. 


Shorter Notes 


The full accounts of Powell Duffryn for the year ended March 
31, 1945, show a gross trading profit of £1,375,134, from which 
falls to be deducted depreciation (£218,731), income-tax and 
N.D.C. (£544,948), and deferred repairs (£100,000). After add- 


ing in dividend and interest income, net (£305,338), and sub- 
tracting debenture interest and sinking fund (£128,150), the net 
profit of £688,643 compares with one of £602,494 for the pre- 
vious year. No gross figures were given in previous years, so 
that it is impossible to know whether any part of the increase in 
net profit of £86,000 is due to changes in previous allocations. 
The ordinary dividend (8 per cent) is not increased and general 
reserve again receives £150,000, enabling carry forward to be 
increased from £168,352 to £257,487. 


The most interesting feature in the balance-sheet is the in- 
crease of £565,000 in net liquid assets, from £3,665,394 to 
£4,230,734. The main reason for this change is a rise of £455,000 
in debtors and payments in advance. Since the close of the 
financial year the share capital of Powell Duffryn has been in- 
creased for the purpose of acquiring North’s Navigation Collieries. 
The new issues of cumulative preference and ordinary stock do 
not rank for dividend in respect of the past financial year. 


* 


In a Note on the French capital levy scheme in The Economist 
of July 7th (page 19) it was stated that the straight capital levy 
was expected to yield Frs. 100-125 million, equivalent to £5c0- 
£625 million ; the correct figure, in francs, is Frs. 100,000-125,099 
million. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchange : London 


7 FINANCIAL News - Inpices 


“| 


Security Indices Yield 
i Total Corres “ee Bee eee 
1945 Bargains Day 
in S.E. 1944 30 Ord. 20 Fixed Old Ord. 
shares* Ini. Consols Shares 
= SM Se Oe i ee ee ae ee as ‘ % wot . % yaa 
July 5.00 6,405) | 5,224 116 -7 136 -5 3-00 3-68 
eas 6,404 4,907 117-1 136 6 3-00 3-66 
oi Di ween | 8,449 7,669 1170 =| 1366 35-00 3-67 
5s wes een | 6645 | 45,281 116 °5 136 “6 300 | 3-68 
oy. | 6,532 6,278 =| 116-3 136 6 300 | 3-69 


’ July 1, 1925= 100. “+ 1928100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1945 : ‘highest, 118 5 (April 30) : 




















lowest, 110-4 (May 24). 20 Fixed Int., 1945: highest, 157-9 (April 26); lowest, 136 3 
(Jan. 2). 
New York 
(W EEKLY INDICES) ae 39= - 
eae a aie = a, 
1945 
30. See as June June July 
| tow High | 2 | (2 _ 
24 27 
354 Industrials ...... os it mes 123-1 121-9 123-1 120-8 
Me Rath sa bes vend | 116-1 149-7 146 -9 149-7 144-2 
28 Utilities..... neesvese t: O58 108-1 106 -5 108 -1 107 -8 
402 Stocks ...... scecdos  BB4 122-3 | 1210 122-3 120-2 
Av. yield %f...secveces 4635 | 407 | #410 | 407 | 4-16 
iu aakes EG te 50 ‘Industrial ( Com. n. Stocks. ee ae SS 
STANDARD AND Poor's CORPORATION INDICES 
Dai_y INDEx oF 50 ComMON STOCKS 
(1925 = 100) 
1945 | Average | Transactions i 1945 | Average Transactions 
June 28....... | 144-3 /940,000 | July 2....... |} 143-9 | = 1,380,000 
oe (gee gah Shes RR , 1438 | 860,000 
ie SAS | 143-3 | 660,000" | hisic... | Closed { Market closed 


° 2-hour Session. = 


"1945: High, 147-3 (June 25). Low, 129-2 (Jan. 23). - 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
July 14, 1945 Capital versions Money 
£ £ £ 
To Shareholders only ..........60000008 Ss 236,000 a 338,125 
By Stock Exchange Introduction.......... 100,000 on 105,009 
By Permission to Deal ...............000- 2,639,004 > 5,260,864 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 68. 


Including Excluding 
Year (to date) Conversions Conversions 
MOOD Lids cg iwdawes eeedecces oc cecccevocececscoseceess 852,166,929 748,355,385 
1944 ...... Koh edaedgns EVr's occeccces opevepocseecesocces 8,134,814 914,313,833 

Destination* Nature of Borrowing 

Yeart Brit. E mp. Foreign 
(to date) U.K, ex. U.h, ent Pe. pet Ord 
£ £ £ 

ee 740,733,216 6,461,716 1,140,453 726,649,860 4 968, 768 16,7 26 157 
BOG snes ese 913,983,112 330,721 Nil 909,910,589 2,117,789 = 2,"85.455 


* Conversion excluded. + Includes Government issues to July 4, 1945, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


: NEW YORK PRICES 


Close Close | Close Close | Close Close 

July July _ 3. Commerciai July July | July July 

1. Railroads. eS | and apa 4 10 | 16 
Atlantic Coast... 71 72 | Am. Meee: 47} 49) | Int. Paper....., 263 23 
Can. Pacific .... 17 178) Am. = 50} af ' Liggett Myers... 90° 92; 
Gt. Nthn. Pf. ... 50% 52 Anaconda . 344 34] | Nat. Distillers... 41] 42; 
N.Y. Central.... 28} 293. Beth. Steel ..... 793 81} Nat. Steel ...... 74 = 754 
Pennsylvania... 39 39 | Briggs Mfg...... 41 42h | PhelpsDodge... 27} 27: 
Southern ....... 48} 50 Celanese of Amer. 46$ 47} | Proct. Gamble .. 58} 59 
| Chrysier........ = lll Sears Roebuck .. 115} 120i 

2. Utilities, etc. | Distillers-Sea 514 | Shell Union..... 27° oh 
Amer. Tel....... vel 181 Eastman Kodak. ‘ae 176 Std. Oil a canis 62} 63, 
Int. Telephone .. 27% | Gen. Electric.. 42} 43% | 20th Cen. Fox. 27 (a 
Pacific Light ... 52 52} | Gen. Motors . 674 67% | United Drug.... 183 16] 
People’sGas.... 8 86 | Inland Steel.... 93 92 US. Steel ...... 68 7 
Sth. Cal, Ed..... 31h 31} | Int. Harvester.. 84 al Westhouse E.,. 32} 33) 
W. Union Tel... 462 48 | Inter. Nickel.... 33 | Woolworth ..... 44) 45] 


SIX MONTHS’ CAPITAL ISSUES 


The following table gives aggregate figures for capital issues, on both 
“new” and “old” basis, with the usual comparisons. 


Tape i—Torat SoeneweNs (MtLLIon £) 

















tiles British | | 
irst | 
of Perr | Others | Sd Empire | | Foreign Total | indice 
Each Year | Govern- “Home le | | _— 
ment | rations | | 
By Direct Public Offer (Old Basis) a) 
1928 ........; 85:2! 10-0 | 89-3! 184-5 | 40-2 | 20-1 | 244-8) 1M 
1943 1,-1.1... |) 984-7) Nil 05, 985-2) 04 | 0-4 | 985-8) WW! 
1944.20... . | 883-6) Nil JL) 884-7) O-1 | Nil | 884-8 3H 
1945... vee | 641-7] Nil 28 | 6445); 14 | 10 646-9) 4 
| ! © 
Including “ Permission to Deal” (New Basis) = 
or 2-5} 16-3 | 108-2} 1970! 12:2 | 14 | 1406; IW 
1943........ | 984-7| Nil 8-7! 993-4) 1-4 | O06 | 995-4) 70S 
1944.00.24... | 883-6 | Nil 4-1| 887-7) O-4 | Nil | 888-1) 631 
1945 2.0... 644-7 | Nil 1 ll 665-0 473 


pe 659 +1 4°38 | 


* Including County and Public Board Loans. 
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Company Results 


Harland & Wolff. 
Years to December 31, 
1943 1 


- 
POON SSE AET, Ors d is eke chs énsdviaedeeee 990,329 1,235,110 1 366,018 
Dividends and interest ........ avenacces st bieene 15,697 15,935 
Settlement of past contracts ........... eeeecccce aoa 380,06 276,158 
Total profits ............000 ovedVe cbs cobeeeeed 1,006,025 1,650,878 1,657,111 
TOG 6 05 oo ies cet easaecdees beweecep wees ee ° 368,394 696,715 715,589 
Depreciation. ...........+eseeeeeees asetes toad 400,000 400,000 400,000 
War-time capital expenditure epsbpcheunshocsvees aad 200,000 000 
PON TIES 5.6 Sesh oases i cetiwecivsves decdee 12,952 112,939 113,010 
Directors’ DSA NG dis see useds Sudewnsdccboudee Se 2,000 4,250 4,250 
“A” Ordinary or Preference dividend}........... 156,000 156,000 29,250 
— Gotteasy or Ordinary stock :-— 
CONE 0 5 5.5.0 0 08d co ssnevc'eeceeses vevpoce 66,680 60,974 195,921 
dee oe eee sain 53,882 53,883 155,863 
WME ec ivechundtsisecoseotce pbowitesive 7-4 6-8 8&9 
FRIED ns indies dna ss inccce sop reads epmagece 6 6 7 
Carty lorward.....s-ccse. pdeeoee coceceeesecces "ae 94,157 135,315 
Net fixed assets ..........c00cc02 os sbvecvcestee "6,517,223 6,649,370 6,312,346 
Net mter-company items .........e.0s eeasinoece 235,205 75 230,221 
Net liquid assets .........c000 ‘nek celebrates 893.789 774,288 1,152,487 
Cones Build agate. 6 ok vscccabecues auneepacsece 12,729,683 12,751,750 12,038,835 
UNE. 5 6525 ccd Waa ekdes hansen eeewee 6,491,388 5,438,952 4,942,434 
Stock and work im progress ...........+. ixbeskue 5,940,343 7,140,700 6,961,659 
4 Under capital reorganisation scheme, of October, 1944, £5,200,000 “A” ordinary shares 

and {1,796,082 “B” ordinary shares were replaced by £2,600,000 4}°;, canons 


preference stock and £4,396,082. Only 6 months’ dividend on the new preference 
stock was paid for 1944. 


The £1 units of ordinary stock, standing at 17s. 9d., ex dividend, 
yicld £7 17s. 9d. per cent. 


| 
B 
| 


Union Castle Mail Steamship. Years ended December 31, 





* After bringing in tax recoveries of £80,213 in 1943 and £166,178 in 1944. 


The £1 units of ordinary stock, quoted at 23s. 6d., ex dividend, | 


yield £4 §s. 1d. per cent. 


1942 1943 
: £ _ 
Current a ia ae a a ali oaiaen 1,795,772 1,502,893 1,306, 
| Income investments, plus net interest ....... 151,228 227,093 238,508 
Profit from previous years........+s06 ad ocohae 84,970 56,921 65,589 7 
Tota. éonedeode coddbehessek esses cus 2,029,970 1,786,907 1,610,014 | 
Depreciation. .... ese oe ededvocevecevecponeeson 928,495 599,587 577,967 
SCTE Stews + (00s bnew Swe wsccvwesscecedoes 95,920 95,237 94,50) 
Taxation on current profits ........esseeeseeeecs 815,000 700,000 475,000 
Deferred repairs, etc. ...... Cevecdesccccecovecce wae 50,000 100,000 
Written-off War Bonds.........cccccceccccececs 5,610 13,496 ose 
Preference dividends. ......sscccseveccccccccces 89,779 94,872 87,000 
Ortinary Sond: — 
Dis ohetémawesvenccocbedesnacéenssouas 95,166 133,715 275,50 4 
68,500 85,282 71,21! © 
70 7°38 195 & 
5 5 5 
Fleet Replacement RAMBO oo cin de acta vicdaiceces re eee 350,00) 
Cater SACRE x o.0 + cndngcnceceepcencecsoncesees 260,788 389,434 409,942 5 
Net fixed assets ..........cccce0. $esetanes aedee 6,392,694 6,536,761 6,182,570 
Before deducting Fleet Replacement ....+.s.0cs0cee 8,255,950 4,684,787 4,970,053 
Net inter-company items ....... dle seiknb bcanue 502,069 92,525 490,15) 
Net liquid assets ...... onercccudovvescesdnccees 4,731,979 6,140,819 6,788,259 
Gross liquid assets......... Kons woedabsocccneded 7,174,952 8,940,316 9,178,510 
National War Bonds...........ccseeeeeseeeeees 1,520,000 3,600,000 4,999,562 
Fee Ce 5 5 isis ks ons ck unvcee a are taal 1,140,000 = 1,500,000 I 200,000 
Government Tonnage Replacement Account........++ 1,167,500 1,453,312 1, 347,90) 
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Old Basis | New Basis 
First Half of |_ - ianageaineeieneeone —|—- Soreness Sng vy 
Each Year | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 
———$_—__— nillciechaies is Lae a 
bs — oat 1 | } ar yon 
3) wt | aa [os | 27 | o2 | 28 | aa | as 
peicatues-- | Mt | xe | oa | da | og | aa | St | $8 
Ordinary ...--| Orl 1-7 0-7 4-0 59 | 68 | 2-3 | ass 
Total.....| 0-1 | 3-4 | 1-8 71:8 6-8 | 10-7 8-5 | 20-2 
: 










B 

















TasBLE III—ANALyYSIS OF NEW CAPITAL APPLICATIONS 


(Excluding Conversions) 


a 


| 


| First Half-Years 





First Half-Years 
(Old Basis) (New Basis) 











| 
| 
1944 | 1945 1944 1945 
) 
| £ | £ | £ £ 
British Govt. Loans ......-. | 883,567,900 , 641,758,600 | 883,567,900 | 644,690,200 
Exploration, Financial and | nee | 
Jnvestment Trusts.......- Nil | 44,200 212,500 | 700,700 
South African Min€S ....---- Nil | Nil Nil | 3,313,800 
Other Mines ....++++ cveeses | Nil | 569,700 | Nil | 594,100 
Motors, @t¢......«eee6 eoccce } 31,000 | 146,500 i 31,000 } 146,300 
ON aks paws os nenaene eevee Nil | 1,015,200 | Nil | 1,015,200 
Jron, Coal and Steel ....e.0- | Nil 206,200 63,000 | 3,523,700 
DreWETIES ....2s0sccaeweech | Nil | Nil Nil | 2,290,000 
Hotels, Theatres, ete. ......5 | 131,200 | Nil | 337,200 | Nil 
Electric Light, Power and | 
Telegraph ...sccseceseees i Nil | 517,800 | Nil | 1,753,500 
Gas and Water. .....-seseee | Nil | Nil | 94,600 | Nil 
Manutacturing and Miscel... . 1,068,200 2,642,600 4,280,000 | 7,007,300 
Tetth <ccicwenkas 888,586,200 | 665,034,800 


884,798,300 646,900,600 | 


OVERSEAS TRAFFICS RECEIPTS 


i Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 


2 | for Week Receipts 
Name 8 | Ending }——— tt 
= 1945 +or— | 1945 +or— 

A. and Pee: cesses 1 July 7.) $1,908,000 + 73,000 1,908,000 + 47,000 
$4. Gt. Southern ..,.../ 1 » 7. $2,896,000 + 349,000; 2,890,000 + 20,000 
A. Westetit iss Sse ck 1! ,, 7? $1,057,600 + 101,000! 1,057,000 .+ 11,000 
anadian Pacifie........ 27 » 7 $6,243,000 + 202,000 160,971,000 + 355,000 

De; GOW. <cucesus a5 May 31 .$26,622,000 — 695,000 126,654,000 — 1,264,000 

Do.” ‘Net 53d5..5<328 a5 » 31. $3,537,000 ~— 935,000 12,567,000 — 5,575,000 
entral Argentine....... 1 July 7. $2,839,600 + 57,250: 2,839,600 '(— 286,250 
), Riys. of Havana..... of £40,969 — 3,153 | 40,969 |— 9.452 


(a) Months. 


} Receipts in Argentine pesos. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The abnorimalities created by the 
urn of the half-year have been rapidly dispersing this week, but 
money has remained in very comfortable supply. The TDK call on 
he banks was reduced from £150 million to £35 million, compared 
ith nominal maturities of £25 million, of which roughly £5 million 
ad already been encashed. With a further £20 million again to be 
und, on balance, against Treasury bills, the total Treasury demand 
new money was therefore £35 million, compared with £90 million 
1) the previous week—a reduction which presumably reflected the 
\pectation of substantial transters of revenue and War Damage 
oatributions to the Exchequer during the week. The discount market 
“ain secured a 48 per cent. allotment at the Treasury bill tender ; 
he record flow of bills to the market in recent weeks is discussed in a 
ote on page 56. 
the banks, as expected, have been heavy buyers of bills, and in 
me instances discount houses’ sales may have balanced their large 
itake of new paper. Owing, however, to its extensive sales to the 
ecial buyer a fortnight ago, the market has few July bills and is not 
cll supplied with Augusts. In particular cases, therefore, the demands 
! the banks were not fully satisfied, though they have secured sub- 
antial amounts of September maturities as well as shorter dates. 
arly in the week the authorities again operated ‘‘ in reverse ’’ to a 
mited extent, this time with the market as well as the banks, though 
ainly with the latter. 

The Bank return shows that a large proportion of the new credit 
eated at the end of June has now been either liquidated or offset by 
ne rise in the note circulation. The funds temporarily immobilised 
private accounts last week have been released, and bankers’ balances 
ave fallen from £251 to £219 million, which compares with an average 
just under £200 million in the first three weeks of June. The rise 
the note circulation this week is £3-9 million, which is less than in 


Ae previous week, but still above the corresponding movement last 
Par, 


a 
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MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchan, betw t 
4th and July Lith :— , ” re yy 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October, 26, 1939). 
days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-14%. Treasury 
Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 1-14%. Day-to-day money, 1-1}°%. Short Loans, 
1-14%. Bank deposit rates, §%. Discount deposit at call, }%; at notice, #%. 

Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged 
between July 4th and July lith. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) 

United States. $ (4-86}) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 4-02}-039. Ganada. $ (4-863) 
4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Franc: (25-224) 17-30-40. French 
Empire. Francs 1995-200}. Syria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden. Krona (18-159) T.T. 16 -85-95. 
Duteh West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7:58-62. Portugal. Escudos (11) 99-80-100 -20; 
mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. $40-2-04; mai! transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 
84-56% cr. (buying). Uruguay. 7-6597 p. (buying). 


Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain. Pesetas 44-00. 
Turkey. Piastres 520. ftaly. 71°25 lire. 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between July 4th and July 11th. 


Egypt. Piastres (97}) 973-$. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 174-1840. Beigian 
Congo. Francs 1764-3. Ching National $3-3y. Iran. Ri. 128-130. * - 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 








' 
New York July {| July | July July | July July July 
on 4 | 5 | 6 7 9 | ll 
Cables :— | | Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents Cents 
London ....... | | 402h§  4023§ | 40278 | 402%§ | 40275 | -403§ 
Montreal...... ; Market | 90-875 | 90-875 90 -810 90 -810 | 90 -810 90 -875 
PUTICET ..6 oc | Closed | 23°50 | 23-50 23°50 | 23-50 | 23-50 23-50 
| Buenos Aires .. | Indepen-| 24-90* | 24-90* 24 -86* 24 -86* | 24 -86* 24 -90* 
Rio de Janeiro. | dence | 5-25 | 5-25 | 5-25 | 5-25 | 5-25 | 5-25 
Lisbon...... ee | Day 4-07 | 4-07 4-07 4-07 4-07 4-07 
Barcelona ..... | 9-25 | 9°26 9-25 9-25 9-25 9-25 
Stockholin .... | 23°86 | 23°86 23 +86 23 86 23 -86 23 -86 
* Official Buying Rate 25-78. + Free Rate. § Basic. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


The “ Economist Sensitive Price Index.”—There was no change in 
the index (1935=100) during the week ended July 1oth. The crops 
component was 140.0, raw materials 200.6, and the complete index 
167.6. 


“THE ECONOMIST" INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 








(1927 = 100) 

Mar. i Aug. July June | July 

it. + = fe 19} 3, 

| 1937* | 1939 1944 | 1945 | 1945 
Cereals nad Meat ..... <1 ig0 Tee 108-6 | 108-4 | 108-3 
Other Foods ....... weee | 204 61-1 107-3. | 107-3 107. 3 
DAMMIT. <<. pusceeces -| | 142 54-3 1040 105-1 | 105.1 
Sleepers i ies oasecssees | 113-2 95-4 | 139-7 | 154-3 | 164-3 
Miscellaneous ........00 | 87-0 776 | 12953 129-3 | 129-8 
Complete index ......... «87-2 70-3 | 1176 120-1 120-0 
119-9 98 | 161-8 165 +3 165-3 


} 


BPE LOD. 5.0.2 oo snes ces 


* Highest level reached during 1952-37 recovery. 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF STOCKS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE 


} Daily Average Sales 
} Percentage Change 





ssaiiesiateincinmdbemantasicinietschno omits a Stocks 
| 1945 {at Cost) 
} End of 
tt May 
Mar. ! April May | 
(a) By Commodities 
Non-food Merchandise :— ! i 
Pince-poods . 4. 262.25... teidees 1 ee a 4+ 2°7 —39°5 
Women's Wear ........ caccdsger td. ae bs ae 34 + 5:1 — 6-4 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear.....6--. | +16-9 — 99 — 55 — 26 -8 
Boots and Shoes....... skecdoect fs ee — 6:3 + 246 —27-2 
Furnishing Departments ........ +16-2 +18-9 +230 —23-9 
Hardware ...... va deatee inedeveit + 7:7 +11-9 +116 —25-7 
Fancy Departments .......cee0. +14 -2 + 2-3 +13°2 — 52 
Sports and Travel ......sccceee +16 -2 + 8°5 +316 —16-1 
Miscellaneous ......... Seatudees 3. He FS + 4:3 + 53 — 246 
Total :— 
Non-food Merchandise .......... +161 § +903 + 69 —16-1 
rood and Perishables ......... | +78 | +24 +112 —132 
otal :— i | 
All Departments ............., +194 | +13 +94 —15- 
(b) Districts 
Scotland ....... ilar sacuas dows +86 | +58 | + .89 —17-9 
SERINE 5 6s 06<0dsieaasoedsns +118 +12 | +421-1 —13-0 
North-West...........- sneedeni +11-4 +02 | +3 —17-3 
Midland and S. Wales.......... +10-3 — 08 | +73 —15°1 
South England.............6-. ° +12-2 + 27 +10°8 —13-4 
Central and West-End London.. +14-8 + 7-7 +19-1 —23°7 
Suburban London............+.. +79 — 20 + 4°55 —29 6 
RAINE Sis cdc’ sinigne 0a esate | +19-3 — 10 + 58 ea 


/ 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Journal. 


Source: Board of Trade 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended July 7, 1945, total 
ordinary revenue was £51.377,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of {114,230,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £125,341. Thus, in- 
cluding sinking fund allocations of £2,322,334 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£760,148,000 against /893,385,000 for the 


corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUS AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Esti- . ‘ 
Revenue mate, — — are Week 
1945-46 to to ended “ful 
July July July y 
8, 7, } 8, " 
1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
oa 
Orvixnary | 
REVENUE { ‘ ' ‘ j 
Income Tax ..... 1350000 187,552 211,303 16,437 17,491 
Sur-tax .........] 80,000) 17,174 17,732 418 340 
Estate, etc., Duties! 115,000, 30,700 30,208 2,730 1,910 
Stamps..........) 19,000. 2,302; 4,511' ... ad 
Sadie: ws bee 500, 000. 7,230 8,178 750 410 
E.P.T. 120,446 97,850 Poe 11,850 


Other Ink and Rev. | 1,000 80! 96 


Total Inland Rev. 2065000) 355,484) 359,878 37,916 32, 001 

















Customs......... 589,000 156,776: 153,615 15,019 12,392 
ROR nce ccekee 541,000, 125,400 132,000 2,700 2,800 
Total Customs & 
ee: 1130000 282,176 285,615 17,719 15,192 
Motor Duties ....; 30,000 2,370 5,818 291 1,268 
Post Office (Net! 
Receipts) ...... 3 wet ob 4 
Wireless Licences 4,850 850 . a 
Crown Lands...., 1,000 270 2D: ...-| 
Receipts from Sun- 
dry Loans..... 11,500 1,278 2,694 


Miscell. Receipts. .; 23,000 17,790 7,953, 3,097, 2,916 











Total Ord Rev... 3265000 660, 217 663,148 59,022) 51,377 





Se_r-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcasting 114,100 29,850 29,350 1,600) 1,600 


DOE pay oes awe 3379100 690, 067 692,498 60,622) 52,977 


Issues out of the 
| Exchequer to meet 
yments 

| gsti- | (£ thousands) IBS 
Expenditure | mate, . 

1945-46 — — ne | Week 

| to | to /ended 
| July July July | SY 


| 1984 1945 1944 1945 


ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of 




















Nat. Debt. ....) | 465, 009 118 (310 118,309, 14,974 17,377 
Payments to N.) j 

ireland........ ' 11,0001 1, 992) 2, 139 332! 356 
Other Cons. Fund] 

Services ....... | 8,000) 3 _ 3009 2 168; 2,347) 2, 2,347 
pe 484, 1 123, 302! 123, 216) 17 653! 20 20,080 080 
Supply Services. 5084817 1427890 1297758 112987 94,150 
Rete: és i xk 5568817 1551192 1420974 130640 114230 





SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcasting 114,100 29,850 29,350 1,600 1,600 


COE 4c vse web wind 5682917 1581042 1450324 132240 115830 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
{1,208,737 to £2,989,779, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
increased the gross National Debt by 
£61,715,257 to £23,168 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 


Biel: DBE COON sso cid en seca ssn ep wh cvene 140 
NET ISSUES (f thousands) 

Overseas Trade Guarantees... .....6.....sesees 75 

Housing (Scotland) Act, 1944................... 10 

85 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 





Pa : Ways and 
“od eans |-Trea- | _ 
| = Advances sury Total 
Date Ladies va Se ee Float- 
i | Bank posits mg 
Ten- T Public; of | ble Debt 
der @P | Depts. | Eng- 
} land 
1944 j 
July 8 1400.0 3536-0 Not available 
1945 
April 7 |1430-0 i Pa 
» 14 1430-0 > me 
” 21 11430 0) ” ” j 
» 28 1430-0 2203-7 571-4] 8-5 | 1995-5 6209-0 
May 5 (1440-0 i Not available 
» 12 1460-0 is ws 


» 19 :1480-0 a a 
» 26 1500-0, 2173-4 558-2] 10-2 | 2063-0 6304-9 
June 2 1520-0 Not available 


» _9 |1540-0 ” ” 
» 16 1560-0 ” ” 
» 235 |1580-0 


” 30 1600-0 2188-2 596-4 | 36-5 | 2075-5 6496-7 
July 7 |1620 0! Not available 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 


i A t Per 
—- Average | Cent. 
ene sek occ ae Rate _| Allotted 
Tender | of Allot- | sf 
Applied ment in. 
Offered APPA atiotted oo, 
> 
} o 
1944 cr a 


July 7, 110-0 | 197-4 , 110-0, 20 0-89 45 


April 6 110-0 235-1 110-0, 20 1:86 , 20 
» 13 110-0 244-4 110-0) 2 +28 24 


1] 
o 


" 20 | 110-0 | 244-3, 110-0 20 2-24 24 
27 120-0 227-3} 120-0 20 0-17 24 

May 4 130-0 | 255-2 | 130-0 19 11-85 30 
» 1 | 130-0 | 226-2 | 130-0 20 0-13 40 

’ 18 | 130-0 | 218-0 | 130-0 20 0-24 44 
25 | 130-0 | 222-7, 130-0 20 0-37 41 
June 1/| 130-0] 244-4/ 130-0 20 0-12 32 
» 8 | 130-0 | 238-7 | 1300 20 0-04 32 
” 15 | 130-0 | 232-2 130-0 20 0-39 39 





22 130-0 222-7 130-0, 19 11-68 36 
29 130-0 222-5 1300 20 0-78 48 
July 6 | 130-0 | 215-0 130-0 | 20 0-54 48 


On July 6, ap lications at £99 “14s. lid. for bills to 
be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday of the following week, were accepted as to 
about 48 per cent. of the amount applied for, and ap- 
plications at higher prices were accepted in full. Ap- 
plications at £99 15s. tor bills to be paid for on Saturday 
were accepted in full. £130 millions of Treasury Bills 
are being offered for oa uly 13. For the weck ended July 14 
the banks will be for Treasury deposits to a maxi- 
mum amount of £35 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 22% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 
(£ thousands) 


4 | 3% 3% | 24% 
aan N.S.C. Defence Savings War Bonds 
| Bonds Bonds | (1954-6) 
1945 | 
May 1 4,571 | 1,858 8,372 Kas 
— @ 2,677 1,326 8,426 oo 
ee 5,007 | 1,616 3,118 
" 92 | 3085 1/600 6,403 
» 29 | 3,816 ; 1,824 3,395 | 
June 5 3,888 1,693 4,836 
an 31694 | 1,889 7.939 e 
~ 80 4,348 | 1,698 | 5,259 16,561 
- ae 4.001 | 11443 4,046 5,755 
July 3 | 3,883 1,600 59,914 12,505 
es we 7,812 10,484 
Totals 
_todate —1,400,350* — 824,027* | 2,063,038t§ 45,305t 
. 293 weeks + 236 weeks. t 4 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 

Interest tree loans received by the Treasury up to 
July 10th amounted toa total value of 471,656,767. Up 
to June 30 principal of Savings Certificates to the amount 
£238,270,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price tor gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 
have been 25$d. for cash and for two months. The New 
York market price of the silver remained at 44} cents 
per ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 


ar Silver 
sod Fine Tol 100 Fine T Tolas 
5 Ss. a. 
Fy. Bi... ic eaiank tix 78 69 137 i 
> Bl sis brakes 79 «(0 138 «2 
od Di iedede dew iercee 79 #1 138 O 
* , ere ree 78 6 137 «4 
= Mb pabens wove ete e vo 139 (0 
of Endodvsibasaes sce 78 62 137.8 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JULY 11, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ f 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt. . 11,615.19 
In CireIn. ... 1,297,985,479 | Other Govt. r 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1,338,315 9, 
partment .. 52,262,354 | Other Secs. 660,265 
Silver Coin... 9%: 
Amt, of Fid. 
Seats ¢. 4 Sih 1,550,000, do 
Gold Coin and ; 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247.8); 
1,350,247,823 1,350,247,83; 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


f : 
Prope’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... . 227,951,754 | 


bad ie~é 0% 3,536,311 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 8,771,397 | Discounts and 
—-—-—-- Advances... 3,899.95) 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 13,1514 
Bankers..... 218,996,140 -_———— 
Other Accts... 52,718,823 17,044.55: 
——_—__——- | Notes........ 52,262,354 
971, 714,963 | Gold & Silver 
Coin. ....... 113119 — 
298,375,671 298, 375,67] 


* Including peheane, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


July | June July Jul et 
12 27 4 


ll 


Issue Dept. : 


Notes in circulation ..... 1136 -1 1285 -2:1294 -1 12984 | 
Notes in banking depart- | 
MEG Tues.o.0 kk svn o 5 14-2; 15-1) 56-2 525 
Government debt and 1149-21299 -31349 -3.1349) 
securities® ........... 0-8 O-7 0-7 O01 
Other securities......... j 
OS EOS eae 0-2 0-2 0:2 02 
Valued at s. per fine oz. | 168/- 172/3) 172/3 122 
Banking Dept. : 
Deposits : 
_.. SERA 10:3. 12-7 9-1 4&4 
INS i555 sa eS oe e 190-3, 262-3 251-1 219 
SRE PPR rae 56-0) 51-6) 58-3 527 
. Dota... cece eccessevee 256-5 326-6 318-4 28/5 
Securities : 
Government.,.......... 239 -2, 300-8 262-0 227% 
Discounts, etc........... 4-9 3-8 3-7; 34 
EE 665. cou <k seed de 15-2) 23-4 13°35 Bb 
eT 259-3, 328-0 279-0 245 
Banking dept. res. ........ 15-2) 16°3} 57-4 534 
v oO; o oe 
o o o > 
ye er 5-9 50 18-0 194 


* Government debt is £11,015,100 ; capital £14,553,00 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1,300 million to £1,5 
million on July 3, 1945. 


i 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS | 


£ thousands 


Week Aggregate 
Ended from Jan. 1 t 


July July July Jay | 
8 8 


1944 194s 1944 194) & 


Working days :— 6 6 159 158 
Birmingham....... 2,275 | 2,874) 49,315 47,20 & 
Bradford.......... 940 1,141 47,564 48,24 . 
a RRA 598 718 | 11,7547 = 18,52 
MRS epee srk a 578 715 | 16,378 19,22) 
BOOM cox s essa tee 1,082 1,170 | 32,000 33,28! 
Leloester. «0. 6 ss sa 880 1,030 | 22,233 25,12! 
Liverpool ......... 5,135 | 5,598 | 139,490 142,01! 
Manchester........ 3,751 3,904 | 92,886 92,81! 
Newcastle......... 1,859 1,886 46,996 47,59 
Nottingham....... 433 549 11,292 = 12,9 
Sheffield .......... 1,411 | 1,312 | 26,181 26,0# 
Southampton...... 140 132 4,154 5,52 
12 Towns......... | 19,082 21,029 | 506,016 517,05 
Sue Si ek i0Ns5 | 4,775 | 11,198 | 210,050 220,38 


1944 1945 
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OVERSEAS BANK CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA BANK OF CANADA 
RETURNS Million paper pesos Million Can. §'s 
| 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE eae | aay | |“ | ae June | June | Je | Som 
’ 1948 | 1945 j 1945 1945 4 | g, | 1 
epee ORR Gold at home ........2..4, 1,150 1,242} 1,242 1,942 | Reserve: Coldt.......J on | 2% | 1aH5 | 1545 
hin Other gold and for. exch....| 2,351} 2,768 2,821) 2,862 Other ..... ss 36-05 175 “06 175+ “06 183-75 
f 12 U.S.F.R. Banks July | June Jone | July Non. Int. Govt. bonds...... 99 «88 «=«125) 88 
= Saseuneee 3g | Treasury bonds.......... --| 780,757,757] 757 2 chbeestien | 
Gold certifs. on hand and due) 1944 | 1945 1945. 1945 Cecueities ie iavsoscs ses 1382 9911612 68 1630 .77\1638 “42 
315,35 from Treasury ...+++. ++ «| 18,552 17,411) 17,407 17,344 LIABILITIES | Note circulation ......., 912-27 1057 -81,1055 -99/1055 -22 
oo seat Te eee ast ae 1240 18, 108| 18. 106) 18,054 Notes in circulation ........| 2,007) 2,410) 2,455) 2,463 its: Dom. Govt.| 5 
660,25 Total rese’ De | Deposits : m. vt. 67°95 68-52) 50-86) 57-03 
9.36 Total cash reserves...+.+..+| 1 249 posits: Government .....| "651, "606, "445, "513 Chartered banks .......! 397-63, 450-44, 484-46) 488 -65 
— Total U.S. Govt. ma osehte sl aa Zam 21,507 21,693, 21,745 Banks ..........| 1,263, 1,415 1,652) 1,603 
Total loans and secs. ......- : vi 21 aig = m5 2 187 i. of participation ...... y ia. 538 338) . iv ; caret acter mre ; = ae 7 
<edberkée cutee eserve ratio..... eueveeees ho| 6 ly and foreign exchange transferred to Foreigu 
000,00 Total resources . | | * re %e| Exchange Control Board against securities. 
LIABILITIES | 
F.R. notes in Cir. ...seee0:) * 972; 22, 873, " 942 23,101 
247,83) Excess mr. bank res. «eee. 1,500) 1,400) 300 RESERVE BANK OF INDIA AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
— Mr. bank res. dep. ..+++++ » | 15,067) 15,354 14 760) 14/722 BANK—Million £A’s 
247,83 Govt. deposits...... éagucne 219) "347 87) Million rupees 
Total deposits .....+.++ qeent 138 067 i, nI9 yy a i, 4s ——— sat ee 
Total liabilities ...+.ssee+e- June | May | June — 
Reserve ratio... . +++ becees -/56 "5% 45 (0% 45" : i” | June | = | i 2 ges 72, | | 28 i | u 
; Bum avo Tessseey | | Gold con® baltion..| -°444| anal 7aS4) 2983, 2°48, | Gold and English ster.......] 48-04) 50-86) 50-26] 50-86 
. F RESOURCES lon 133 90.265] 20.263) 20.213 Rupee coin.........| 131} 160 148 147 152 Other coin, bullion, etc......} 13-76) 23-60) 23-23) 23-43 
937,764 9 Monetary gold stock........ | 21,153) 20,265; 20,265) 20, Belenees sheced...... | 1,773 3,935 3,887 3,864 3,884 Call Money, London........| 105 +14/132 -50.131 -10 133 “47 
Treasury & bank currency...) 4,107 4,145 4,144 4,145 Sari ce > Secrts. and Treas. bills ..... |236 +55|271 -21/279 -29,275 -14 
Sterling securities....| 8,228 10,193 10,293, 10,293 10,293 : is anil ete | 27. 9? .5% 
999 434 LiaBILiTies | Ind. Govt. rup. secs. .| 583, 578 578 578 578 Discounts and advances ....| 06} 21-87) 20-19) 21-55 
oases iB | Investments ....+.+.| 110; 217 217, 2,176) 2,177 
15144 a in circulation.......- 22,598 26,536 26,628 26,834 | | | LIABILITIES | 
oe Treasury cash and dep. .....! 2,515 2,644, 5,001) . sapenstine Notes issued..... pebideccad 1185 76/185 -761185 -74 185 -49 
cn | Notes in circulation. .| 8,252 11,236) 11,386, 11,565) 11,338 Deposits, etc.++++++eeeeee,.|186 “06/194 -19,199 -51)196 -77 
262,35 Deposits : Govt......| 781] 2,856 2.712 2,794 2,931 covindenbemimmsientaiaiciiadeipie ihe cake aedd..Sse- 0 
: BAUR wwicccoorerers | 1,013 909| 919) 918 865 
13L18 BANK OF BELGIUM Reserve ratio ....... 92 *4% 93 5% 93 -7% 93 -7% 93 6% eiemwen Game co NEW. ZRALAN 
375,671 Milligan _Belgian Fre. rite mn : z ND 
issionen dae Million £N.Z.’s 
fone | Jose | fone CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND —- 
if , , ’s Ma April | ape | ril | May 
ASSETS 1945 1945 1945 me iniaalieaipiaiitel Million se pbienihal autaele ste 15. a3, i 7, 
{ Cole. . dccsebenabusn tee =< 31,260, 31,260, 31,260 31,238 ASSETS 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
} 4 Foreign exchange .......... 4,094 4,162 4,108 4,056 July _—_ June | June Gold and ster. exch......... 33 02) 52°71) 54°24) 55 +34 
, Private loans and discounts. . 494 463 6 19, 26, 1 30, Advances to State ......... | 41-82) 30-63 30-00) 29-14 
Loats 00 StORB es cccetse ds 41,087 41,694 41,881 41,411 ASSETS 1944 1945 | 1945 | 1945 Investments...... cenccetes | 11-73) 14-32; 14-32) 14-32 
: ORT ok ac lenwuns ees | 2-65 2-65 265 2-65 | 
5 i 4 LIABILITIES British Govt. secs. ......... 24°13) 28-77) 28-67; 28-67 LIABILITIES 
3 BOS .bcicencneebcuabaets 57,126 57,608 58,034 58,483 Sterling balances. .........- 118} 1-35 1°36) 1°37 Dame MN bo ikngcetsces «+| 36°94) 40-10) 40-30) 40-32 
——— Current accounts : Demand liabs.: State...... | 12-84 16-02; 15-14) 14-45 
July et (a) Govt. accounts ....... 3, 7 4 LIABILITIES Banks and others .....+..6- | 35°32! 39-08) 40-47) 41-08 
1 & (h) Private accounts...... 4,213 4,941 5,155 4,435 Notes in circulation ........ 28 +16) 52-93) 32-82) 32°89 Reserve to sight liabs....... 38° "7% 95 "3% ‘es 5% 157 5% 
{ 
112% 
2 a] UNITED KINGDOM: MONTHLY STATISTICS 
3.13495 7 re tase mal ee stk 2 A See 
7 01 
Monthly Average 1944 1945 
2 02 Unit ot ee SN ENON Koh: bts nt. Be dele ess. 3: 
{3 1223 Measurement | | | 
1929 | 1932 1939 1940 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | May | June | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | | May | June 
ta eee A fe Strict chitin-andiil | aia ‘ 
"1 2194 Population mid 1939, 47,676,000; Area: 95,030 sq. miles; (244,000 <4. kms.) | | 
‘3 980 l. Retail trade. Gt. Brit.: Food .......... .. i Avg. daily sales ' io? 96 98 97 100 102 111) 111) 103, 107 113 111 123 
4 2 2. Other merchandise .......... in 1942= 100 aa os 100 105 98 100 93 101) 99 86 | 82; 109 116 104| 104 
ana 3. eas ok harks «ping etees 48 a sen 97; 101 98 100 98 105) 101) 95, 108! 114 108 4125) 
‘0 ae 4. Registered unemployed G.B. (a) .......... Thousands 1,212 2 756 1,514 963 350 123; 27 ro ao WO othe: eae 90] eee 
7 13 5. gm Shee AMID Shoah cca cece c cane Be 1,276 2,815 1,690, 1,035, 392 144 33 ona . Ae ees mn 107}... 
‘3 45 6 eG Se ot ce a ee en itd 118 306] 239 214 59 29) 5 des ed bee Bal: eam 
0 it 7. =, _E. and S. England (b).............. 50) 142 93 991 26 10 2 6. i 
4% 0% , SWi Ragland (els. . 3356600 05,08 69 157, 76 33 16 5 1 sae , et Be we 
| 194 9. » Midlands & N. Midlands (d) (e)...... 165, 371) 153 92) 28 7 1 Oe ae oe 
oa 10, “NB. England (d)....,....... 000000: 280 602} 151) 75 30) e. 3 Deen. 3 ieee | aa 3“ 
Mg MAW, Bagel: We). cs ct issi ec. e eines 285, 562; 309 149 54 15) 3 Racca: yeaa ban oe 
4. 553,000 ae. CMR cela isacced ies cee neass es aa ; 139 89 37 13) 3 | one US) nse | ove | ID te 
to £155 Me Ms bis dd ange abev etna vescs 156} 378} 227; 125] 51) 24) 6 21 woe PBS} vee | ove | BM ane 
14. oS ines SENG Senda TeaSa sce skeet 116 4 127, 89, 41 4 ll a ° i 14 ° a 
15. Northern Ireland .............00.005 36. a. we 8 - 4. a eo ee aeons tS nee << 
16 Industr. disputes. No. days lost.......... 676 541 107 78) 87 126 151) $90) 46 42/| 104: 60° 400 99} 7 
_&| Wholesale Prices: Economtsi : | i | | ‘ 
NGS ' 17. Cereals ‘and nbeat.... ni iicccse ese eee ss 1929= 100 100' 70-4 762) 93-9) 102-4 110-1) 113-1) 112-0) 112-3) 112-1) 111-5) 111-9) 112-9) 112-6; 112-1) 111-9 
: D+ Gir Me oc cakiet fo ee 100, 72-8} 76-4 95-4 111-0, 118-3] 125-0 125-5) 125+], 125-1) 123-2) 123-2) 123-2) 123-2) 123-2) 123-2 
19, Textiles Pes Se CUPEN GSES «UO 53% thes sae cans 100} 53+4; 63-8 93-0; 100-7 100 7) 100 -6; 109-6) 112-8 112-8) 112-7; 112-7) 112-7, 112-7 112-7} 113-9 
20. ON on ahs tte bi Labels vo cube bees 100, 76-3! 100-0 125-0 135-7) 139-2) 142-0) 135-0'| 147-2) 147-2) 134 6 134-6 153-8) 153-8) 157 2) 161 -4 
21 Total, incl. miscellaneous ............... 100! 67-8) 80-3 104-3) 114-4 120-1) 123-5) 127 ‘i 127 ‘3 127 ‘3 ; a 0} 128-2) 127-7, 127 7 129-1; 130-0 
regate i i 
Jan. 1 to Cost of Living: Min. of Labour: | i| | | 
ar 22. BO rave ope ter als basbo eh Lt ee ks. 100; 81-8, 02-4) 107-2) 108- T 104 +9} 107 9 109 +1) 109-1) 109 1 109-1 109-1; 109-1, 109 BY 109*1} 116 -4 
em Ces ery eet er : | 100, 87-8) 96-4 113-1) 121-4| 121-9) 121-2, 122-6! 122-0] 122-0| 123-2) 123-2 123-2, 123-2) 123-8] 124-3 
Jus 3 24. Industrial securities, Fin. News ........... | Jut.1,1936= 100 | 102-0 64-0) 78-1) 68-2) 74-3, 82-9] 100-7) 109 ‘7, 109 6, 113-2) 112-4 115-4 116-0 118: +5} 112-7) 114-1 
1, & 25. WaUne NE et he ee 1928= 100 96 -8} 113-6; 116-8 122- 8. 129-6 133-9) 134-8 135 0)! 134-8) 134-2| 136-8) 136 ‘9 137-1 137 8) 137 +2) 136 -6 
194) & 26. Govt. Revenue, cumulative if) Sewer «Oa wae Mill. £’s | 815-0, 827 -0)1132 2/1495 -3'2174 - *6 2922 -4/3149 +2) || 407° 3 629 -4 2515 - -1/2970 -1/3354- *7| 209 4) 374-8! 639-5 
27. ” expenditure “ |) SEER EP ee | 829-5, 859 -5/1408 -2\3970 -7/4876 +3/5739 -9'5899 -1| 907 -4'1456 -7 (4976 *2'5497 -2'6179 +5, 406 ‘7, 763 9}1334 +5 
28. Bank of Eng.: Notes im cire. (g)......... | 362 +3) 258- “5| 509 -9) 566 0) 651-3; 806 -9} 101-5) 114 | '1129 -6 1132 -0)|1225 « 61218 - "31225 2 1237 -6|1257 °7/1277 -4 
158 29. , Bankers’ deposits (g)............... 62-9 81-3, 102-8 110 9 121-1, 136-3) 160-3 184-9) 166-9 184-4/ 222-2, 191-2, 208-0, 198-4| 197-0 213-9 
47,28) 30 =~ Govt. sec Banking Dept. (g) ....... 65-9) 64-0) 107 , 143-0) 142-8) 150-7} 181- 1 214-8) 210: 3 229-7 254-6 224-0, 234-4 232 4 215 § 251-2 
48,2% © i i 
18.52! § Clearing Banks: (h) | | i | | 
19,22) SL GL 5 6 SMR Re asedect ew pawdeesnes | 1,738) 1, 791) 2,248} 2,484 2,970) 5,376) 3,680) i} 4.0511 4 100) 4,462) 4,405 4, 459) 4,525] 4,617| ... 
33297 S23, Cash and bei. with BS. ..0020222°°: 7. | "394, 187) "244| '265; -'311) 344, «386, «437, «418 «427 «4601 «. 455 «(464/471 S482}... 
| 3am et .4 Shah oi s0lieeds <eGlebcee ‘ | 229) 308) 255, 366, 231/235] 186) 171) 174) 202 159 140 149 109 120 ... 
142,018 35, » Treasury Deposit Receipts........... ‘ zie ae oe ga ol 495} 642) 1,002! | 1,310} 1,246)) 1,663) 1,639) 1,681) 1,821) 1,881) ... 
gpl en | SS BSS ae : | “go1) “&s4| “S91| 944) 849) 795] "7501 || "756; "770| 753] 759) 771} «(7391 «749, «C:.. 
45a Se NN nSagsns +> -0echVieev'g . | 257; 348/608} +659) 919! 1,069] 1,147 1 167 1,161) 1,169} 1,165) 1,160 1,153) 1,140) 1,126, ... 
eas Sy, ‘Interest Rates: Bank rate............... cent. || 5-498) 3-008) 2-24, 2 | 2 | 2 | 2 | 2 oe ee SOR ee cow bo 
| | 26,040 9 » Three months’ bank bills............ a | §-26| 1-87) 1-18 1-04 1-03) 1-0 1-0. 1.03) 1 ‘03 1-03| 1-03} 1-03, 1 1-03; 1-03) 1-03 
5,529 40. » Day to day loans ..........eeeeeeee i | 4-47) 1-61) 0-87) 0-76) 0-75) 1-00) 1-00 00) 1-00; 1-00). 1-00; 1-00; 1-00) 1:00) 1-00 
| ern » Yield on 24% COMO cist icer cs sTic Kd | 461) 3-75) 3°76) 3-40) 3:12) 3-02) 3-09 3:14 3 " 3-16, 77 3-01; 3-01 — 502) 3-00 
5 | 517,058 —_ ene s Se Ree ee eer eee oe oem ee ey iat ct NS th RE ltt a 
- 220,36 194 (a) From March, 1942, figures are exclusive of men classified as unsuitable for age 4 industrial eupiepaett, and women unsuitable for normal full-time employment. Since January, 
) ; j 5, the s have been published at quarterly intervals. (b) From pape 1 includes former thern and South-Eastern divisions. (c) Includes Southern division before 
-¥ 4 1940, (ad) From september, 1939, Grimsby and Lincoln included in N orth Midlands instead of N.E. England. (e) From December, 1941, High Peak Parliamentary Division 


ire included in North Midlands mstead of North-Western England. ont) Ordinary and Self-balancing 
(g) Average of weekly figures. 


beginnie ip year shown = Maowti.iv hgures are cumulative. 






































revenue and expenditure. Annuai figuras are totals tor financial year, 
(k) Annual figures for 1929 and 1932 do not include District Bank. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


___ Allow ance is > male for net interest accrued, , and f for rede mption for fix fixed interest stoc ks and for changes i in interi rim divi idends for ordinar Vv stoc ks. 








































































1 4, || Prices, | t \\ Price, | Price, | Yieu, 
Price, | Yie ces, Last two : | Jub July July 
Prices, 3 Ito oJ \ 10, é : way july July. | Jam. Se Bay 10; Dividends Name of Security i Igy iY 
Year 1444 | Jan. o july Name of Security es 20, 38, l | 5a | 1945 1945 | 1945 
ih } 1945 | | High | low | @) @ © || Bet 
‘High | Cow om T Low es a -— -|- WaT «tG) | % |i iron, Coal and Steel | . Tt eI { , a 
7 British Funds i | f . ll | 59/- | 51/9 | z a| 8 6 | Babcock & Wilcox Ord q:| 58/ } $5 P 6 
824 | 78H | 84 | 81h Consols 24%!...... ....-..!) B34 83) | 123 9¢'| 54/3 | 48/1} || 3ha| 11} | Bolsover Colliery Ord. ¢ 50/- | aed © 8 6 
at aE | ee S| ME US'S a! 1h) A) LE Rete | | ae 3% § 
10st | 102} | 10st | loa} [Conversion styageesss”..) tos, | tose | 22 8 } ier O72 | 4 ‘olvilies. Ord. Stk. fl... .-. 24/- | 24/3 1612 6 
Los; | 103 | 10TH, | LOSE iCouv. Shee {after 1961)... 06" | lose | 3 6 O¢] 26/- | 21/76 | 3a| 5 blcory (Win) Ord. Stk di...) 9e/exd) one jas $ 
106 | 1034 | 107% | 105} Conv. 34% (after 1 Da ee, | eee aoe intlagern. ore. 3 a 15» Cory (M p.) Ord. Stk fi... Basal Se 2 4 6 9 
100 | 100} || 100} {| 99% = Exchequer aero et {|| 98 983 | 212 0 | 28/9 | 26/6 || 9e| 8 SS (eae Rene tes Ord Sen Lill Says" | eerecal 23? 
Lada. Cant ee ®% 1952-57.....| | Op | 101§ [211 6] 41/6 | 35/9 | 4 a) $ ||Hadtiel’s Ord. Stk. 10/- 30/7 |. 31/3 | 7 4 0 
10148 | 100°, 102g | 101 Funding 2 69...... 202 101. | 2:18 6 || 34/~ | 28/3 Tha) i riand & W. Ord 1. evi hilixd! 716 
z ; 6 *1959-69....../ | 38, 6c c Hariand & W. Ord. Stix. £ ly 
101} 99; 10148 1003 Funding Sv 0-90 113} 114 2 17 0} 18 i} | 15/4 Lh iP ell Doffiryn Ord. Stk £L 22 /9xd) 22/9 i 7 0 6 
114) | 112) 115 113; Funding 4% 1960-90...... } 2b | 224 6 | 24/- | ah/- jf} hae 5 wn | 48/- | 48/- 1218 @& 
“ « 58..... |) 102} 1024 | | 467 440) t2ha_ ‘Staveley Coal Ord. Stk. #1.. 8, i 
102% | 10Le, | Lore -| aood \Wer Bonds Bycq 1945-47..) oly | Toit | 2 9 Of! Save | 46/3 $} 1 Lioyds Dei £1) 55/9 | 55/9 14 9 3 
z +] | y | 124 ¢ |) Stewarts an ovds £ J / J 
IODA | LOLS M1 30287 ONE as Bands ate? A 4 | 101 10ljxd| 2 9 3})) 58/6 | 52/6 123¢; 1 Ird. Stk. 1 29/3 | 29/3 |516 3 
‘ | ' 24% 1946-48. .)) 4 t ‘ | Bic 8$ c |) Summers ( J.) ‘A’ Ord, St él) 3 
1024 | 101 1024 | 101% War Bonds “eo 1949-51.| 101 101 | 2 4 9) W/o | 27/6 ze one Hunter Ord. Stk. tl. 49/9 | 50,6 | 415 9 
—\Bh-~ AE BEE 4 4 t qorf | dog | 2 5 2) 51/3 ae | 8b - id. Ord. 6/8. 12/3 | 12/1056 9 4 
i ‘ $ 24% 1951-53. . || i} | Jl/- 10 ¢! 12}¢ | Phomas and Ba r 22/103, 
WOly | 99b | 101, wl,s% War Bonds ioe 1952-54... 101 101 2 611} 15/63 i 4 . United Steel Ord. Stk £1 . 25/3 6/6 16 0 & 
Jolg | 97t | 102% | 100% ‘Savings Bds 8% 1958-08. .f Bee Fee eS ieere | ir/bogt’4'e| eo lVickes Ord. otk le... | We | 19/6 [5 2 6 
H Savings Bds, 3% 1960-70. . | ae Fi | Textiles oe ae 
3008 | 100" || iol” | 100" Savings Bds. 3% 1965-75. | in4 1144 | 215 6d 15 4) | 12/- || Nite} Nitc Bleachers Assn. Ord Stk f 14/3 | 14/- | , fi 
i ‘ictory Bonds 4%........ i > | 23/2 | 4 €|  §& ¢ Bradiord Dyers Orc ; 6 | 
1134 | 1211p |,114% 112 Victory Bonds 4% 403 103. 1212 6! 27/6 | 2 ) 4 Ord. 10/-..|| 34/- | 3376 149 0 
2s y a an 3% 1955-59....), : 7/1 30/4} Nilc! 15 ¢)} British Celanese Or / 
ion | o2k it gosh | lost War Loon 3p% aft. 1982: || 108 104 | 3 7 43) S7/1b | b! 38a | Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. £1..), 54/- | 53/6 13 5 6 
"OeH | OS | 96h | St [Local Loans Se... -1..|) 95, | 95g [3 2 8 | 58/6 | 49/3 | E af \iCourtaulds Ord. Stk. 41° 56/6 | 56/3 | 213 3 
oe ee ee ee ae a oleae ims i ae $15 emai Scotts Oracei.| 38/1h | 38/1p | 212 3 
| 300 99; | Australia 3}% 1965-69....| 100 100 | : : 0. 27/48 | 22/3 3}¢. 4 ©) Fine Cotton Spns. Ord. £1 .|' 25/3 24/6 3 5 0 
105} | 994 | 105 M58 | Nea dealanl 34 %q 1962-48. | 102 02 | 3.2 0 5/0 | 3/10); 2hal 5 6 “Hoyle ocay Ort Sk “ 4 4 $30 
| 102) | 99 | New Zealand 31% 114 | 14 | 3 0 0 | 38/7 | 33/3 |) The} 7c} Lanes. Cotton On 1 
es O BOGS cote. ds / j ,, Cae ||Patons & Baldwins Ord. 41.; 86/3xd) 85, 14 2 0 
1144 | 1123 | 1143 | a Meath africa 38% 1954-59. 104 | 104xd | 2.19 10 |) 89/3 | 80, | 2 ¢| a7) ‘| Son 8 Salarive Sot 6 | 
_ — To Corporation Stocks — 58/9 | 53/6 || 10 ¢] 10 ©/\Assoc. Elect. Ord. Stk. £1...) 58/- 58/3 |3 8 6 
103} || 1053 | 104 |/pelfast 34% 1973......-.. ; toe | tos | 3S 7) 58/9 | 53/6 | » VB. tus, & Caleuders Ont fi! 4479 | ase |S 
1004 ot 100 | 998 | Birmingham a1, iste bi ior | aor | 248 11 34/9 | 31/6 | ‘Thal 15 6 cremate: tric Ord. Stk. Tal sa. | See [3a 
ij %% 1956-05. ..06-- i 1j " ‘ ] Ss ric oT wn 9 
101 99} se | ae eel EA sees 100 5 | : : = to0/6 | 33/8 11 | ime Gaseral E Slectric Ord. Stk.41) 97/- | 98/6 | 311 0 
es | DEEL, < cue shchbase |} 95) i Gas and Electricity ae 
943 : i 101 | me Soeur 3% 1954-64..... i 100 100 3 a : | 45/9 as l 3 | 5b ‘County of London Sik. 41.) 42/- | 42/6 (315 3 
106% 104 1063 105 = Middiesex 34% 1957-62.../' 106 — . } 33/- | 29/3 i 2a! 3hb pactendonas Cas. ae fe] - | a ; y ; 
overnments | i) bavaa | 22/]a |) }a| 286 \Gas Light & Coke St te 6 
| og 91} Argues 34% Bds. 1972... 93xd} 93 | 318 6) 24/14 | 22 i at | a4 Non East Electric Stk i) 35/6 | 35/6 319 9 
tie 67; Austria 44% Gtd. 1954-59, 77 4 13.8 2] a9 | so | 5} 0) Scottish Power Ord. Stk. £1 40/- | 40/- | 4 5 0 
50 39 det 40° Brazil 4% 1889 A. Int. 1p%| 44 44 5 a : Bc doe Bee i || Motor and area yeast 
‘32h 51° 754 | 66 | Brazil 5% 1914 A. use % aa aa 4 4 ll 37/9 | 29/9 | 10 ¢| 20 c Austin “A Paes Si-+ +++} ve ao : * : 
285 20} 27 214 | Chile 6% (1929) Int. 14% -. 55 55 Nil || 28/7) | 23/103) The] The a k. 10/-.|, 14/6 15/14 | 612 0 
i ABs oneks 00s | op \Bristol Aeroplane Stk. 10/ / 
ba | 39} ost o0i I Portuguese External ig eal 3 : 13 s Hy 43/3 37/3" | 10 ¢| 10 31 ‘De Coe oa | 43 as : - : 
6 |S. Paulo Coffee 74% A. 24% | i nf /6 | 6c! 6 e/|\Ford Motor Ord. St - | 42/9 | 
a 63} ! 7 65h Spanish 4%, Seated Bonds” | T5pxd) = 75} : a : {| 18/3 Sy ; | 18 @ 17h b iHawker Siddeley Ord. 5/-..)! 17/78 | 18/74 ; ' : 
sy i 70 764 {| 73 Uruguay 34% Assented.. ..; m | 165 Seasons 90, 8l/- | 23a 124 6 Nox as omen) Ord an lh | aoe it 18 6 
Pr Sa aa ol al eta ore aa | Price, | —_ —_ Ry a by 404 {robs = n Rolle Royer Ord. Stk £1.../ 105/- | 06/3 | 315 3 
Ora, + ~ Last two ; || July | July uly ‘Shippin 
Jan. lto “ 10 Dividends Name of Security \ is | 10, 10, {i 26/1 21/9 4a! 5 6! lous std Ord, ery oh ee | 23/3 23/9 660 
a ————— |! ij 1945 | 1945 1945 | 35/ is 32/6 3a| 6 b\ElderD. Lines Hidgs Ord. £1) 33/3xd 33/3 15 8 0 
High | om _ (a) (6) (e) mn is 6 c \Furness, Withy Ord. Stk. {1 24/3 | 24/9 | 417 0 
ot T&T ee) Riles {| 4 wa | 26/3) 23/9, 6 2 a |P. & O. Def. Stk Re Ag 41/9 | 43/- | 314 0 
35 Nil | Nil Antofagasta 5% C. Stk. Pf..|) 39) | 39h | Nil |) 44/3" | 40/104 6 6 ¢|/Royal Mail LinesOrd.Stk 1° 25/3 | 26/3 411 0 
‘7 | Nic] Nilc \BA. Gt Sthn, Ord. Stk... 21 S 10 10 | 22/8 22/6 ¢ Union Castle Ord. Stk. {1.. 23/-xd) 23/6 | 4 5 0 
ale ae ns ee || 56 56h | $10.10 | 25/3 | 22/6 5c) § ‘| ase | | = 
> rs | Nil Nil |U. Havana 5% Cum. Pf. Stk.|) 4 + 5 19 0 | 23 19/9 2 c| Nilc} \|Anglo-Dutch of Java gl....| 21/6 22/3 |. Nil 
$13, || 2| 3 6 Can, Pacific Com. $25...... i, $21 $21 55 dae | 39/6 2a Th |! pobet (Assam) Tea {1...... 42/6 | 42/6 | 414 0 
“So | sot || 20| apdlGreat Western Ord. Stk....|| 56 on la set as led tl el Lo mdon Asiatic Rbr. 2/-...|, _ 3/- | 3/- | Nil 
f [air | dye) afb cw. se Cons Pret. Stic..| 18 | 120 2 |i as) | ay’ | Nuc| Nile Rubber Pitus. Trust {1 <...{ 25/6 j- | Nii 
eat | BL | 2hb| SBILNE Re ae tet Prot Stic.| 3 ot | eis 5 | 3/3 | 36 | Niel Nite mee Sua Betong {1.. vel 3i/- | 37/6 | Ni 
i \LMS. Ord. Stock eccccases ii i} { 4 il 
és 50 | 2s | 26 L.M.S. 4% Pref. ee a. | 56 ds % u “UW |1007- 15 b| 5 @| Anglo-lranian Ord. Stk. £1.) | sa Mes 315 3 
70 64 lia 12 b | London Transport * cee +4 oe ; 411 Neetye3 (a 12ga| 174 | Apex Trin. Ord. 5/-.....-..)) 28/- 27/6 |5 9 4 
27 21 3s 2° |Southern Def. a aenee 24 24} 613 4 93/1 81/10 oe 10 6 | Burmah Oil Ord. Stk. _.. | 84/4 85/- 218 ; 
79} 69% | 2a 250) ‘Southern 5% ye ne ee: | 14 15 i 80/ it! +2) b 2} a | Shell Transport a wa £1) oe). ; ; : 
Hi j | r “eee. = a 
89/- | 84/- || 10 b| Ta! latenanders £2, eect. i. pote | Stes 8 ¢ | 8/1 &5/- || 106) 5 a Sees / . 
78 6% 23a| 3} Bank of Australasia +3 63 3 $ 3.2 91 24 6 | 19/9 10 b a ‘ |Assoc. Brit. Picture 5/-.. 20/74 | 21/3 | 4 2 H 
388 381 6 a) 6 > Bank of England Stock....|) 3854 = 217 6h’ a 59/6 10 ¢ ‘Assoc. P, Cement Ord. {1...|| 58/6 59/- 13 7 
ry Lae 6c} 6 c |Bank of Montreal $10.....| L4% £4 fe 38 onl 7. ha as e : [Barker (Jobn) Ord. f1..... ‘| 74/6 74/6 |213 9 
a3" t | gi ¢ oink ot New Zealand aif ‘| 36/6 36/6 13 2 Oh)! 51/9 22/6 * c| 30 ¢|\Boots Pure Drug ee a os ay :2 : 
/ Bank of New Zealan i / | i tish Aluminium St 
32/4 | 16/8 1. 1 a|Barclays Bank “Brad.-c..| 19/- | 9/6xd $ 10 9 |a$t/toy 141/204!) 4109 ¢| $103 ¢ |BritcAmer Tobacco Sie fi 1lz/e. | aga/e | 1 te. oF 
gayi "6 H 6| 3 a|\Barclays (D.C. & 0.) ‘A’ £1.) 67/- | 67/- :* 3 | “sae to 1 / | ; esi’ & b | British Oxygen Ord. Stk. Hy 89/- | 88/- | 312 6 
124 10 || 2ha + hartered of India £5.....) 11d ant 316 3 i im | 4 ¢| c| Cable & we Hag. Stk.. 94 925 | 4 : : 
100/- | 92/- b ot a District ‘A* £5, £1 pd.....|, 96/- 88 Nil |/158/9 140) 17h 6 12} a |Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1... 147/6 | 150/- | 4 ; 
Cr | Sore | Ne | Me slttoamtpepimns | Sod | Giitaal sin 6 [UN (OG, | HES] gate bea hee Ont gd at | P1372 6 
65/- | 60/6 6 >| 6 a)\Lioyd ca ere 85/6 | 85/6xd 310 0| 53/- 45/3 8 c| 8 c}Dun ubber 31 33 1255 
90/9 83/6 Th b 744 | Martins Ek. cows swe ga . 92/éxd 39 3) 37/3 32/- 8c 8 c|\Elec. & Mus. Ind. Stk. iol + 34/ 303 
fe Midland {1, fully paid..... t British Ord. 1 19/9 19/9 
mit fit | ii] AiR RROR RR) ot | te Be |e | hil bc leembenog | 8? | Be fe 
79/6 | 16/6 74>) Tha|Nat. Prov, £5, £1 paid..... 1 we 465/310 01 96/3 | Se it . Ustessines & Coss. Del 1 3 9 
: b 8} a2 || Royal Bank of Scotland Stk.|; 48 | i / & Col. Ord. 4/- eek | 8/6 8/6 | 1 
tr. | T74 al . ¢ @ Stan. of S. Africa £20, £5 Pa. 17% 18 | oi . i 2 | 8/6 : : 2 b 5 imperial Chemical Ord. {1..|| 40/- 40/- }4 00 
65/3 | 60/6 6h ‘Union Discount {1 64/6 es/ens; : 2 4 “0 ae oF . #10 ; Ses akon coe aT + 8 23 9 
97/44 | 92/9 | 9b a | Westminster = aS a8 aids) 98/6 | 95/68 | gash’ | std! lis2ob< |gh “600 Lover & Unilever Ord. fi...| 48/8 | 9979 [2-0 0 
& Unilever p AB os 
293 | 27 40 a b |lAttiance 41 £1, fully paid... .. } 28 28} 3.3 : | 4373 ous sel gs Lover bak Gon cht ee tae Lk 5 y 
oe} tee Bees Vea, ocammitiine ii: | 0 1d [32 eile lee | is ol ass Dues {1 Ord Sth... we | we laa 
1a Jnion f1......! i { est 24 b Murex ose og 
1313 ust 16 a is 5 | Gen. Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd....| 125/- ee : : : per aS as 20 ay Odeon Theatres Ord. §)~"°1]] 38/9 | 40/= | 2 10 0 
Sot 1 dake Hepes S| 202-8 Lon. & Lancs. £5, £3 pd..../ 38 2 6 orl 42/3 | se. || aba b | Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-..)) 39/6 | 39/6 | 2 10 § 
rm | ist | tye! $20 8 | Peart £1, fully paid.......- | i it 0 0} | 68 10 6 |\Tate and Lyle Ord. Sik fi..|| 11/6 | 7 | 318 
Ie | BH | Sie lees lone (Pbmealx. cb Aully paid....-] Mp | 3M | $20 0} 6/3 | Ge/- | 10 o| S cl x Saiety Glass 10/-.".| 44/6 | 43/3 | 3 9 0 
29 fe | 254 |/59-08c |t69-07¢ | Prudential {1 ‘A’........- i = 219 3 114/43 |103/9 1240} 10 a Investments Ord. fl. 1l0/- | 112/6 | 4 0 0 
10§ 9 1l_aj| 19 6/'Royal Exchange {1 ...... | 10 104 3 68H art 11/6 82 b| Turner & Newall Ord. a 82/~ 83/6 | 3 0 ° 
OR | % | 5/38) 3/36 Royal £1, fully paid ....., | on eee | 42/6 | 56/14 | Tha (Ayit¥b | United Molacces Ord @8...| 4376 | age | 4 8 0 
|, Investment Trusts 2405 14 3 3 | 447s 41/- ‘ c| 4 c | Wall Paper Detd. £1..,..+.|| 43/3 | 43/3 | 116 & 
oso’ | 249 ‘ 1 p taeaea ae Def Stk : 2 2sih | 4 5 5 | 85/3 | 67/6 |) 35 b| 10 a! rere Ord. Divs obase5 | 82/-xd) 79/6 | 215 
260 249 a nvestment Trs' see . 
mor fast | $4) 1) [peer meena Hie pe” EF | lay Ls bAshant ofS At ile s:| Me | me |s 90 
eries, | eer 
180/6 |173/- || $15 6! +5 @| Bass Ratcliff Ord. Stk. £1. - 1 ee ate 4S oot] UE an || Sots! 30 1 S | De Beers S (Det) fh, - vers, Abgxd} 16h | 9 5 0 
120/- {106/3 |! 6}a| 133) Distillers Co. Ord. Stk. {1 “| 116/9 oon 317 3 | 3s 474 30/ 5§a Ot D | Randfontein Ord ti er ..|} 32/6xd} 32/—xd| 7 0 : 
150/6 [135/6 | 18 | 11° @ Guinness (A) Ord, Stk ai.) Mais woe 147 Of ee | OEE eS) St a ||Rhokana Corp. Ord. fi: : +77 “| mex 
109/- 102/68) 15)5) 7 a Ind Coope &e. Ord. Stk. 1: 104/6 | l0s/6 | 4 7 3 || 11/8 | 10/13 | Nue| Ni'e|Rosn Antelone Cor. S12. .2:| ngs | ae |, Ni 
104/3 | 94/6 || 15 b| 8 @ Mitchells & Butlers Ord. {1.|) 96/6 | 96/- 3.9 3H bal 6 45 b| 45 @|Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-....... el) 8 xd} Sgxd) 6 0° 
125/9 [115/- | 410.5) 15 @/S. African Ord. Suk. {1.,..|/ 121/6 | 121/6 $15 31 uv | s 2/6a| 5/66 \Union Cp. 12/6 fy. tt WOR mn | 312 
45/3 | Sty a al eel eS ry | a3 | }45 0! it | ash | Mo | Ma iw Witwatersrand 10...) 17@ | 17% | _Nil_ 
97/- | 87/-_ || 14 6) 6 @) Watney Com fer Perna en oer Taye tr ion ie nesonan 
salons ' aaa m culated at 54%, Of face value. (f) Yield 10% basis. (h) Allowing 
di b) Final div. _(c) Last two yearl divs. (d) Yield to end 1960. (e) ag ae Flat yield. ¢ Free of tax. 
(2) Interim ay sis), (j) Yield 24%, basis. (k) Includes 2§% tax free, yield basis 273% (m) Yield basis 80% (n) 9 mon 3 y 
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Lloyds Bank 


LIMITED 


1077 


FOR SERVICE 
AND SECURITY 


AND FOR EVERY CLASS 
OF BANKING 
BUSINESS 
* 


Head Office: 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 























HOU BLON-NORMAN FUND 


he Trustees of the Houblon-Norman Fund 
business institutions in Great 


momic conditions affecting them. 


Britain and elsewhere 


bjects normally resident in the United Kingdom. 
rded for one year, renewable for a second year: 


likely expenses of his work. 


nors), c/o the Bank of England, London, E.C. 2. 


srvation and investigation, can undertake a 


ms, trends 


and practices.—Write, 
yon, 22, 


‘* Observer,”’ 
Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


c/o Pawley 


gineering undertaking 


ern business, 


191, Gresham House, London, E.C. 2. 


bcultural Machinery, 
Engineering degree is preferred, but not essential. 
plicunts rust have held previous appointments as Works Manager, 


have had experience of machine and fitting shops on batch produc- 


and iron and steel foundry work. 


lary £1,500 per annum, plus bonus.—Write, Box 85, The Economist, 


tenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 


MMERCIAL DIRECTOR,.—Applications are invited for a Commercial 
j Mirwttor for large Engineering Company with world-wide con- 
Executive is sought with expeilence of sales promotion, organisation 
‘vice depots, and establishment of branches and agencies overseas. 
| Oposed salary £1,500 a year, plus commission.—Write, Box 86, 
Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 


IEF ACCOUNTANT—Old-established Engineering Concern invites 

olications for the post of Chief Accountant which will shortly 
° Vacant. 

ndidates must be qualified Accountants or have spent seven years 

practising Aecountant’s office. In addition, they should have practical 

"ence of Ind@strial Accountancy, Budgeting, Standard Costs and 

Th organisation methods generally. 


lary £1,000 per annum.—Write. Box 87, The Economist, Brettenham 
*, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 


ITORIAL SECRETARY.—Progressive Publishing House’ seeks 
Secretary for Editor of new high-class publication. Well-educated 
a learn journalism, Must have Shorthand and Typewriting. 


previous experience desirable. Good salary.—Write, Box 44, 
id House, London, W.C. 2. 
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. CHINA SOCIETY presents a Brains Trust at Royal Empire 

Teds Northumberland Ayenue, W.C.1, on Monday, July 23rd, 

fa 5.30 p.m. Brains Trust 6.30 p.m.-8.30 p.m, Tickets 2s. 6d. (in- 

8 tea) in aid of British United Aid to China.—Apply, 57, New Bond 
1, or 3, Bentinck Street, W. 1. 


’ 





invite applications for 
jowships or Grants in aid of research into the working of financial 


and the 





part from exceptional cases, awards will be confined to British-born 
Fellowships will be 
and the amount of 
awards will depend upon the circumstances of the candidate and 


pplications should be made not later than the 31st July, and forms of 
lication may be obtained from the Secretary of the Fund (H. C. B. 


KPORT AID.—London business Man with associates and correspon- 
dents in many overseas countries shortly making extended tour for 
few commissions for 
ish firms desiring first-hand information on current marketing — 
an 


VACANCY exists for General Manager of old-established Light En- 
‘ in Midlands, employing up to 2,000 hands, 
ucing Domestic Equipment and other products. Factory well equip- 
Appointee would be directly responsible to the Board. Applicants 
t have broadly based experience of competitive production and be 
stomed to control all technical and commercial problems of a large 
Only applicants of the highest calibre will be enter- 

ed. Salary is substantial and post offers great prospects for virile 
experienced executive. Senior staff of company have been informed 
all applications will be treated in strictest confidence.—Write, Box 


ORKS DIRECTOR.—Applications are invited for a Works Director 
with first-class personal and technical qualifications to join the 
rd of an old-established Engineering coneern specialising in heavy 
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Investors are invited to apply 
for Government Loans through 


THEIR STOCKBROKE 


3°%, Savings Bonds 1965/75 
2+°% National War Bonds 1954/56 


are at present on sale @ 100. 





There are also 


3°% Defence Bonds 





Your Stockbroker will give you advice and full details, 
and put forward your application FREE OF CHARGE. 


A detailed list of Firms acting as Brokers 
may be obtained from: 


The Secretary, Stock Exchange, London, £.c.2 
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7 BRITISH BULLETIN OF COMMERCE, the Journal read by 
the Higher Executive, requires Assistant for Research Department; 
duties mainly investigation of industrial effairs. Qualifications required 
are patience, accuracy, imagination, facility in writing.—Temple Bar 4728. 
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NCORPORATED ACCOUNTANT, Oxford Graduate, experienced 

Financial Director, Chief Accountant and Company Secretary to 
Large Building and Civil Engineering Contracting concerns, seeks 
executive position or Directorship with reputable progressive organ- 
isation.—Write Box J, 554, c/o Jackson's, 16. Gracechurch Street, E,C. 3. 


\GYPT.—First-class import and export firm in Cairo, with Egyptian 
4 and Swedish capital, interested discuss business possibilities with 
British manufacturers of export articles and consumers of Egyptian 
commodities.—Write Box 81, The Economist, Brettenham House, 
Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 


\ YANTED.—Issue of The Economist dated July 29, 1944.—Box 82, 
The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 
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R ETAIL STORE ORGANISATION requires for its Head Office, young 

man good education, including some statist:cs, to follow up execu- 
tive in control of Statistical Dept. and Buying Office.—Write with full 
particulars of education, experience and salary to Box 83, The Economist, 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London,. W.C. 2. 


_. complete set, or odd copies, of The Times Prospectuses 
of Public Companies from 1920 to 1939.—Write, with price, Box 84, 
The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 


‘W\HE British Non-Ferrous Metals Federation invite applications for 

the post of Director of the Federation's activities. Applicants must 
be highly educated and experienced organisers. A sound knowledge of 
economics and common law would be a distinct advantage. Remunera- 
tion offered is from £3,000 to £5,000 per annum, according to qualifica- 
tions. Write, giving full particulars, to the Secretaries, Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell and Co., 18, Bennetts Hill, Birmingham, 2, and mark your 


envelope ‘* Federation Selection Committee.’’ All applications will be 
treated in the strictest confidence. 


yXECUTIVE seeks Senior Administrative Appointment where out- 
4 standing ability and experience can be used to advantage. Back- 
ground includes direction and co-ordination of technical, production and 
sales organisation; intimate knowledge of home and overseas markets; 


contact with Ministries and Government Departments; policy and 
budgetary control; knowledge of applied economies, statistics and 
labour conditions covering manufacturing and distribution. Drive, 


initiative and vision. Fluent French.—Box 80, The Economist, Bretten- 
ham House, Lancaster Place, W.C. 2 


ADIO Manufacturer with Nation-wide distribution requires Man to 

take charge of their market research and statistical section. Appli- 
cants, who should have had previous experience of this type of work, 
should write, giving details of their qualifications and salary required, 
to Box 7,277. A. K. Advg., 212a, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2. 


VACANCY exists on the staff of Robson, Morrow and Company 
+\ for a first-class Chartered Accountant or equivalent with wide in- 
dustrial and executive experience, who could be trained to instal and 
advise on modern accounting and cost control methods. Four-figure 
commencing salary and excellent prospects. Age not over 37. Mark en- 
velope ‘‘ Application.’’—Send full particulars of education, qualifications 
and experience to Robson, Morrow and Company, 59, New Cavendish 
Street, London, W. 1. 


year Graduate seeks industrial employment of mathematical or 
/ statistical nature, Refugee. Hons. Maths, (Lond.).—Write, Box 
88, The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 


market research, seeks responsible sition in research department 
progressive advertising or industria concern,—Write, Box 89, The 
Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 


Yours Woman (27), with four years’ experience in sociological and 
of 








RANSLATIONS, Books, ete. German-English, English-German, by 
economist.—Box 90, The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster 
Place, London, W.C. 2. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA ~— 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


GAPITAL (PAID UP) ° £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED. BANK tN INDIA 


THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches and Sub Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides exceptional 
facilities for financing every description of trade with the East. 





are received at rates which may be ascertained on apptication. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES Iti STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 


Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
BRANCHES: 
Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu ) Kenya 
Aden Point (8. India) Mandalay Mombasa | Colony 


Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru / E.A. 


Caleutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 

Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 

Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ... aes «.. Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... one £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL eee eee £2,000,000 


RESERVE FUND eee eee eee £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 





COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government. throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exehange Business of every description transacted. Bankers 
to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Government 
of the State of Qneensland, the Government of the State of South 
Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australia, the Govern- 
ment-of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings Bank of: Australia, 
3.946 Agencies at Post Offices in Australia. 
As at 30th June, 1944—General Bank Balances .., «ee £399,100,808 





Savings Bank Balances ... ... 300,286,765 
Note Issue Department ... eee = 99,536,045 
Rural Credits Department oe 2,472,059 
Mortgage Bank Department ove 1,360,420 
Other items _ bee eo» 22,320,811 


£925,076,908 


Sete EES 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


The British West Indies 


Your enquiries regarding trade possi- 
bilities in this expanding field will be 
welcomed by 


ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability 


LONDON: 


6, Lothbury, E.C.2. 
Head Office : Montreal. 


2-4, Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 
Agency in New York. 








Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Tue Economist Newsrarer, L™% 
at Brettenham House, Laneastes Place, Strand, London, W.C.2. U.S. Representative: R. S. Farley, 111 Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday, July 14 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHA| 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP - $20,000,009 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - <= «= £ 7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - - $20,000,000 
Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Chief Manager: A. Morse, C.B.E. 
BRANCHES AND AGENOIWES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAL BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England ang 


an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, js 
prepared to act as Executor and ‘[rustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 














BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES | 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
@ 


London Offices: 
29, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 47, Berkeley Square, WL 
London Directors: 
I. C. Geddes C. L. Dalziel 
London Manager: H. E. Holiday 


e 
Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835. 


Paid up Capital... a ae ee weet Lee Se Cs wo £4,500,00 


Reserve Fund Bhs eee See ee teh alee om ee 2,500,000 7 
Currency Reserve ooo ote si ons ove ow eee —--'2, 000,008 F 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter... ase eee 4,500,000 
£13,500,00 

isidencabsoesiodll 


Court of Directors: 


D. F. ANDERSON, Esq. C. G. HAMILTON, Esq. ™ 
Hon. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS, C.M.G. PHILIP NESBIT, Esq. 
J. F. G. GILLIAT, Esq. DAVID J. ROBARTS, Esq. 
EDMUND GODWARD, Fsq. ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Fsq 
HEAD OFFICE: 4, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
Manager: G. C. COWAN. 
Numerous branches throughout the States of VICTORIA, NEV 
SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, WESTERN P 
AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, and the DOMINION of NEW ZEALAND. 
The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description ¢ I 
Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or collects 
Bills, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credifé and Prafts, als 2 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits received at interest 
for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. I 
1 
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] 
REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. , 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, |! ; 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS. £15,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED : . ( 
CLAIMS PAIO EXCEED . €364,000,000 
(1944 Accounts) e 
f 
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COMMONPLACE ? Many things are nowadays, but not 
T.T.T. Magnums, the Cigarette ially made for the sensi- 
tive palate. Obtainable from Wxitrmore & Bay.ey, 9 
Wigmore Street, W.1. Est. 1823. 100, 13/4; 500, 6/6 
1,000, 130/- Post Free. Sample flat 50 for 6/8. 


